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Total mess 


For anyone who missed it, The Sunday 
Times has revealed that Boris Johnson 
didn’t bother attending coronavirus 
Cobra meetings until March 2. The 
Sunday Times article also quotes a No10 
advisor saying: “Almost every plan 
we had was not activated in February. 
Almost every government department 
has failed to properly implement their 
own pandemic plans ... It was a massive 
spider’s web of failing.” 

Last week’s Telegraph published 
similar criticisms from the former World 
Health Organisation director, Anthony 
Costello: “We should have introduced 
the lockdown two or three weeks earlier, 
but we didn’t. It should be combined 
with testing, tracing and digital apps that 
have been used so successfully in South 
Korea ... It is a total mess and we have 
been wrong every stage of the way.” 

Sunday’s Observer reveals a major 
political cause of this ‘total mess’, when 
it states that many of the government’s 
science advisors had become 
“increasingly concerned that the UK 
had become out of step with other 
countries because of political resistance 
from ministers to measures that would 
hit the economy. At least two senior 
government advisors were on the brink 
of quitting before Johnson switched his 
approach.” 

Another recent Telegraph article 
reveals quite how reluctant the cabinet 
was to put lives before the economy 
when they quoted an anonymous 
member admitting: “We didn’t want 
to go down this route in the first place 
- public and media pressure pushed the 
lockdown.” 

Even ITV’s Robert Peston is now 
having doubts about his attitude to this 
government. He recently tweeted that 
he has emailed ITV colleagues that a 
senior government source had told him: 
“We should know within a fortnight or 
so if we are looking at a pandemic in 
the UK. The risk is 60% of population 
getting it. With mortality rate of perhaps 
just over 1%, we are looking at not 
far off 500k deaths. Ministers knew 
by the second week of February the 
gravity of what confronted us. So I am 
literally gobsmacked by the Sunday 
Times disclosure that the PM was not 
prioritising the looming coronavirus 
catastrophe till March.” 

Of course, Peston’s tweet also raises 
the obvious question of why he didn’t 
mention the risk of 500,000 deaths at 
the time - or when, on March 12, he 
casually informed the country that “the 
impact of Covid-19 is to allow the virus 
to pass through the entire population, 
so that we acquire herd immunity, but 
at a much delayed speed, so that those 
who suffer the most acute symptoms 
are able to receive the medical support 
they need...” 

The Channel 4 debate from the next 
day is still chilling to watch. It features 
one of the government’s science advisors, 
John Edmunds, whose complacency 
is truly terrifying! Even more chilling 
to watch is the video of Boris Johnson 
asserting that the big problem with 
Covid-19 was not its threat to life, but 
that “coronavirus will trigger a panic 
and a desire for market segregation that 
go beyond what is medically rational, to 
the point of doing real and unnecessary 
economic damage”’. 

HM Government has now taken the 
rare step of publishing a formal response 
to the Sunday Times article mentioned 
above. In desperation to justify the 
government’s initial complacency, 
the authors of the response have even 
dug up a January 23 tweet from 7he 
Lancet’s Richard Horton, i which 
he said that Covid-19 has “relatively 
low pathogenicity” - while, of course, 


omitting to mention that Dr Horton soon 
changed his mind. (As the evidence 
came in from China, on January 29 
Horton said: “It must now surely be time 
to declare a Public Health Emergency of 
International Concern.’’) 

The official response to The Times 
suggestion that there has been a “failure 
of leadership” is to use the following 
totally non-reassuring words: “The 
prime minister has been at the helm of 
the government response to Covid-19, 
providing the leadership to steer his 
ministerial team through a_ hugely 
challenging period for the whole nation.” 

It’s not just in the UK that various 
establishment sources are exposing the 
lies and brutality of Covid capitalism. 
George W Bush’s former speech-writer, 
David Frum, makes some surprisingly 
valid points in his recent article in The 
Atlantic: 

“Trump may not have legal power to 
order people back to work. But he has 
tremendous power over the economic 
resources that allow most people to 
stay away from work. The $1,200 per 
person signed into law March 27 will 
not last long ... Unless federal aid 1s 
extended and expanded, workers will 
soon be driven to return to work by 
economic necessity. If Trump withholds 
his signature, federal aid cannot be 
extended or expanded ... 

“Administration officials speak 
of a ‘phased reopening’. But if the 
reopening starts in May, it will be 
phased not by medical advice, but by the 
hard grammar of wealth and poverty: 
poorest first, richest last. In the event 
of an early and partial reopening, the 
disparities can only widen. Those who 
can telecommute, who can shop online, 
or who work for health-conscious 
employers like public universities will 
be better positioned to minimise their 
exposure than those called back to 
work in factories, plants and delivery 
services. The economy will be further 
divided along its widening class fault 
... [Trump’s plan] depends less on 
containing the total number of casualties 
than on confining the casualties to 
people deemed expendable.” 

Mark Kosman 
London 


Blame BAME 


Black, Asian and minority ethnic 
people are overrepresented in the 
overall death toll of the Covid-19 
virus - not only over here in the UK, 
but also in the US. It would seem 
that the BBC are innocently trying 
to find any explanation for what is 
causing this and, to my surprise, have 
suggested biological causes. I suspect 
the eugenicists are smirking with 
excitement. Vitamin D deficiency is 
one explanation, as higher levels of 
skin pigmentation can limit the level 
of vitamin D your skin produces from 
sunshine. If you are someone who is 
affected by it, hopefully your GP has 
made you aware of it and asked you 
to take supplements. Much like if 
you have asthma and are prescribed 
asthma medication. 

The first 12 doctors who died 
from the virus were all from BAME 
backgrounds. Am I really expected 
to believe every one of the doctors 
was unaware of their own vitamin 
D deficiency and neglected to take 
adequate supplements? The state of the 
NHS these days! Alarmingly, vitamin 
D deficiency does also affect white 
people and is reported to be a cause 
of seasonal affective disorder, which 
during the winter months can cause 
depression in some. It 1s quite prevalent 
in Scandinavia - a place not renowned 
for its large BAME populations. But 
to emphasise vitamin D deficiency 
as a specific cause for more BAME 
patients in intensive care, as the BBC 
and other mainstream media outlets 
have done, seems to be distracting 
from more significant factors worth 
mentioning. 


The term ‘key worker’ now applies 
to cleaners, bus drivers, bank clerks, 
etc. These people will be at a higher 
risk of exposure to the disease, because 
there is a higher chance of them 
interacting with the public. Much of 
this work is carried out by people from 
immigrant or BAME communities. 
In the government’s employment 
and occupation statistics for 2019, 
the BAME ethnicities - south Asian 
in particular - were overrepresented 
in many of the occupations listed, 
notably in transport and health. It is 
also important to note that these people 
are also literally putting their lives 
on the line just by going to work. So, 
quite deservedly, NHS and other key 
workers are being recognised for their 
contribution during this crisis and are 
cheered every Thursday at 8pm on 
doorsteps throughout the UK for their 
service. 

One of the earlier fatalities on record 
really shocked me. It was a young 
black mother of three, Kayla Williams 
from south London. Before she died, 
her partner, Fabian Williams, a refuse 
worker, called for an ambulance. 
Kayla was seen by a paramedic and 
told she was not a priority. Fabian 
recalls that the paramedic “told me the 
hospital won’t take her - she is not a 
priority. [The paramedic] did not stay 
very long and she went outside to 
write her report and posted it through 
the door.” Kayla died a day later. 
A 2016 American study found that 
white laypeople, medical students 
and residents hold false beliefs about 
biological differences in blacks and 
whites, which has led to a racial bias in 
the assessment and treatment of pain. 
Consequently complaints of pain from 
black people are less likely to be taken 
seriously. In this instance, to suggest 
Kayla’s death was preventable would 
be to speculate, but to say she wasn’t a 
priority was clearly wrong. 

As an institution, 44% of NHS 
doctors and 24% of its nurses are of 
BAME backgrounds. Indian medical 
degrees were recognised by the 
General Medical Council from as early 
as 1892, with a brief exception during 
the mid 1930s. In 1975 recognition 
of all medical schools and colleges 
in the new Commonwealth - with a 
few exceptions - was retracted. The 
Merrison committee challenged the 
validity of overseas qualifications and 
insisted that, even if overseas doctors 
had sufficient skill and knowledge, 
they may lack the understanding of 
language, attitudes and values of 
the communities they were to work. 
(There is an internationalist argument 
that suggests those out-of-work doctors 
could have been better deployed 
elsewhere.) Research suggested that 
by 1980 the NHS had formed into a 
racially stratified system in favour of 
British doctors. Twenty-seven years 
later Aneez Esmail found that doctors 
from BAME backgrounds were still 
at a significant disadvantage to their 
white counterparts and for Asian 
doctors specifically to be working in 
“lower-grade positions in the most 
unpopular specialities, with a high 
propensity for long hours and _ shift 
work’. I would argue that this pattern 
can be found not only in the NHS, but 
across society as a whole. 

According to recent medical 
studies (2019), exposure to racial 
discrimination can lower life 
expectancy and lead to obesity, high 
blood pressure, diabetes and other 
cardiovascular diseases, which can in 
turn affect your immunity to Covid-19. 
And, as sure as the sun will shine, 
racism can be expected in the NHS. 
Or at least, as is revealed in NHS 
workforce equality data for 2019, 
which shows that the past five years 
has only seen racism increase, as, 
staggeringly, one third of all BAME 
staff members complained of bullying 
and harassment in the workplace. 


As tempted as I am to believe that 
the BBC and mainstream media’s 
well-intentioned concern for the 
UK’s BAME population is genuine, 
something just doesn’t sit quite right. 

For as long as I can remember, 
mainstream media representation of the 
BAME population really reinforces the 
worst stereotypes disproportionately. 
Far more attention is paid to the worst 
things that come out of the BAME 
community rather than the best. A 
bit like ‘negative reinforcement’ 
if you will. For example, an entire 
BBC documentary series, Hometown, 
centred on the Pakistani population 
of Huddersfield, depicts the town 
as a gangsters’ paradise and the 
UK Pakistani community as one 
full of armed and dangerous heroin 
dealers. This portrayal of the BAME 
population as unappreciative, leeching 
burdens on our welfare state is one I’ve 
come to expect from the mainstream 
media. Given the obviously vital 
role they are playing in the crisis, it 
would be refreshing to see the BAME 
population getting acknowledgement 
for it (positive reinforcement). But 
clearly, the ‘good immigrant’ character 
is an anomaly that doesn’t fit in with 
the ‘burden’ story. It is a big fat circle, 
where there’s only space for squares. 

I can’t imagine that the rightwing 
press will find it easy, having - in my 
view - demonised BAME populations 
for so long, to now have to direct 
praise and salutation onto them every 
Thursday. Instead of recognising the 
socio-economic factors explaining 
why the BAME population are 
overrepresented in Covid-19 cases, 
undue emphasis is placed on _ the 
alleged vitamin D deficiencies, which 
are causing them to clog up our ICUs. 
This directs blame - at least some 
blame - away from the government’s 
catastrophic handling of the crisis and 
focuses it on the BAME community. 
Jagpreet Bhullar 
London 


Won’t change 


An extremely informative article by 
Mohsen Shahmanesh (‘Coronavirus 
and capitalism’, April 17) was followed 
by an informative Online Communist 
Forum on Sunday, with Mohsen as 
the speaker. His introduction and the 
discussion gave a lot to think about, 
even while every newspaper and TV 
news broadcast has focussed on little 
else for the last few weeks. 

Thinking on from the discussion, 
I would like to raise another couple of 
points. First of all, a lot of people are 
going to die as a direct result of the 
virus. The UK government doesn’t seem 
to know how many deaths we have to 
date, but worldwide it is likely to be in 
the millions. It will be a high number in 
part because of the difficulties involved 
in dealing with it: eg, getting a vaccine, 
and in part also because of some of the 
idiots intent on making things worse: eg, 
Trump, Bolsonaro and many others. 

However, at the same time we 
have harvests already beginning in 
the northern hemisphere. They will 
fall due for the next five or six months 
now and there are already press reports 
of the difficulties involved - not least 
labour. That is, labour which can’t get 
to the harvest and labour so badly paid 
that, for instance, social distancing 
between shifts is impossible. This would 
imply a loss of food over the next few 
months, or years, and what food there is 
will probably go up in price and so be 
available in the rich north countries, to 
those who can afford it, but maybe not 
so much in poor countries and to those 
who cannot afford it, 

This, I would think, will not go 
unnoticed and maybe unpunished. 
So we may be looking forward to 
pestilence, famine and war giving plenty 
of death - the Four Horsemen as they are 
sometimes called. 

Another point relates to the ‘end of 


lockdown’ - again much referenced 
in the press, with Trump leading the 
charge. But how is this to be done? 
Cinemas, restaurants and so on might 
be reopened, but will they have any 
customers? Manufacturing could be 
restarted, but there is an article about 
China in the weekend’s Financial Times 
which includes the quote: “First we had 
orders, but no workers to fulfil them. 
Now our workers are back, but we 
don’t have any orders. My own goal is 
survival.” 

Well, yes, what’s the point of 
providing goods and services for another 
country if that country won’t accept 
them? What’s the point in providing 
goods and services within a country if 
the customers aren’t there? 

So if Trump manages to “open 
America for business” again (could 
that become an election slogan?), will 
other countries accept American goods 
or travellers? Obviously the UK would 
be the first to bend the knee and Trump 
might threaten dire consequences on 
the more intransigent, but there would 
still be the problems with individuals, 
or at least those who can afford to make 
problems: te, lots of customers. 

For any lockdown to end - in a real 
sense rather than by a mere decree - it 
will mean trust in governments from 
citizens and that may be in short supply. 
One reason for this in the UK can be 
seen on BBCI each evening, though it 
is best not to linger there too long or too 
often. It will also mean trust between 
governments, and capitalism has no 
record of providing trust to anyone 
much; it’s well down the list below 
profit. 

Again, we have an urgent need to get 
rid of capitalism to really get out of our 
current predicament, but even more so to 
deal with the global catastrophes facing 
us. The ruling class didn’t take note of 
scientific warnings over epidemics and 
found it too expensive to do anything 
much. They won’t change - we have to 
get rid of them. 

Jim Cook 
Reading 


Circus of lies 


Despite economics not being my strong 
point, I did manage to grasp enough 
of a lengthy and highly detailed 
article in The Guardian - one focusing 
upon how Covid-19 “almost brought 
down the global financial system” - to 
realise how flabbergasting it is that 
capitalism manages simultaneously 
to see itself and sell itself as anything 
other than sanitised but still jaw- 
dropping chaos, churned together 
with organised but still clinical-grade 
lunacy. 

Another important aspect is 
how modern-day capitalism is a 
very different creature to the one 
perceived and then portrayed by most 
Leninist/Trotskyist outfits. Many 
corporations are less dependent these 
days upon ‘built-in obsolescence’ 
(and to that limited extent anyway 
no longer ‘rapaciously profiteering’), 
but far more upon a market-share- 
driven balancing act, so as to keep 
customers ‘loyal’ to their particular 
brand, product or business model. 
In other words, those capitalist 
entities are trying to remain within 
that hypocritical template of theirs, 
whilst simultaneously keeping “public 
opinion’ wedded to ‘Dream Society’ 
as a whole, as well as their particular 
taster of it. 

The main point at issue, however, 
is simply this. How can Marxism 
expect to convince working people 
either of the genuineness of its cause 
or potential for its programmes if 
it so ridiculously misrepresents the 
capitalist system, within which those 
workers live and function? Many 
gain benefits from capitalism, while 
recognising the downside; they are 
prepared to pay the price in terms 
of the loss of some rights or other 
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advantages - even some areas of basic 
freedoms. 

But, of course, the price to be paid 
goes much further and far deeper 
than any of those considerations. 
And capitalism knows full well that’s 
where its weaknesses lie. And so it 1s, 
amidst this nominally organised chaos 
of the Covid-19 epidemic, that the 
Big Game lever-pullers have chucked 
all basic rules of post-World War II 
economic policy out of the window 
in order to save the day. But the 
question is whether even that super- 
manoeuvre will prove sufficient, or 
will merely postpone an even bigger 
and then far more damaging day of 
reckoning. That’s to say, a near total 
collapse with its associated dangers of 
mass disgruntlement - even becoming 
insurrectional. 

In short: the net outcome of any 
and all such efforts at self-salvation 
from our esteemed capitalist elites 
is to provide stark exposure of their 
own decadence. In fact, anybody 
wanting to find top-notch family 
entertainment need look no further 
than 21st-century capitalism’s circus 
of lies and cesspit of connivance! 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Resounding ‘No!’ 


I understand the frustration of the 
Labour left upon learning about how 
senior figures undermined Jeremy 
Corbyn in the 2019 general election. 

But I think that this is an internal 
matter for the Labour Party and 
should not trouble your readership. 
Whilst it will have had an impact on 
the voters, it was not the real reason 
Labour lost in 2019. You have to face 
facts: 1t was because of Corbyn and 
McDonnell, and the manifesto. Voters 
didn’t like them and what they were 
offering. That is why they gave the 
Conservatives an 80-seat majority. 
Voters didn’t do that because the 
Labour Party was not leftwing enough. 
They did it due to the incompetence of 
the Labour leadership and their ‘make 
it up as they go along’ manifesto. That 
seemed to be short, in a literal sense, 
on where the money was going to 
come from, to pay for the wish list - 
though I accept that, due to Covid-19, 
the current lot are spending more than 
Corbyn promised. 

To believe anything else is 
delusional. Neither Corbyn nor 
the Labour Party were offering 
socialism. They would, if elected, 
have preserved capitalism and tried 
to reform it. It was this he tried to 
sell as socialism. How many times 
have the left championed reforms of 
capitalism? Can anyone tell me where 
it has led to socialism? In a way it was 
beneficial that he was defeated, as he 
would have been unable to solve the 
problems of capitalism and the blame 
for this would have been placed at the 
door of socialism, thus hampering the 
cause. 

Marx observed that we can only 
have socialism when the majority 
want it. At present, they clearly don’t 
want it or the version that Corbyn was 
offering. When they do, will we need 
leaders like Corbyn to get us there? 
The answer must be a resounding 
‘No!’ 

Steven Johnston 
Email 


Vote Biden 


Dan Lazare warns in his latest Weekly 
Worker article that the prospect of 
Donald Trump securing another term 
in the White House threatens dire 
consequences for democratic rights: 
“If Trump steals a second election, he 
will have a free hand to do whatever 
he wants amid the worst economic 
depression in US history. Instead of 
a constitutional democracy, America 
will wind up as a constitutional 
dictatorship - which is to say, a society 
in which ancient constitutional norms 
are used to reinforce a lurch toward 
authoritarianism. One-man rule will 


arrive ...” (‘Democracy is central’, 
April 17). 

The threat of Trump and the 
Republicans using the coming 


elections to claim a mandate to 
implement their vision of racist 
authoritarianism is indeed ominous. 
But, having identified the threat posed 
by another four years of Trump’s 
rule, the question remains - what is 
to be done? According to Lazare, the 
electoral contest between Trump and 
Biden will present a choice between 
two candidates representing equally 
deadly threats to our interests - “a 
choice between cyanide and arsenic if 
ever there was one’. But to make that 
assertion Lazare must ignore facts, 
including those he provides in his 
own article. 

Consider his example of racist 
gerrymandering and voter suppression 
by the Republicans in Wisconsin. 
Those anti-democratic means allowed 
them to hold onto a strong majority 
of seats in the state assembly in 
2018, although the Democrats won 
a majority of the votes. The same 
means were essential to Trump’s 
capture of the White House in 2016. 
Lazare is indeed right to warn of 
Trump ‘stealing’ a second term rather 
than winning it. 

But, when Lazare says that the 
Democrats are equally poisonous, he 
offers no evidence. Do they engage in 
similar systematic assaults on voting 
rights in order to steal elections? 
They have shown many times in the 
past that they are not above rigging 
elections when it suits them. But 
today the Democrats rely on people 
of colour being able to vote and have 
their votes counted, in order to stand 
a chance of winning. For their own 
opportunistic reasons, therefore, they 
can typically be expected to oppose 
racist gerrymandering and _ voter 
suppression. 

Lazare’s ‘pick your poison’ gibe 
ignores this reality. It has disarming 
and dangerous consequences for 
charting a socialist course for the 
defence of democratic rights that are 
essential to the prospect of working 
class and oppressed people to organise 
in defence of their interests. 

Consider the Wisconsin 
Republicans’ latest move in their war 
against voting rights. As Lazare points 
out, they weaponised the Covid-19 
pandemic against the most vulnerable 
citizens - the working class, especially 
blacks and Latinos - by insisting on 
in-person-only voting. Lazare did 
not mention that the Democrats sued 
to enable mail balloting, so that all 
could exercise their right to vote; that 
was blocked by the Republicans. The 
Wisconsin Democrats’ defence of the 
right to vote deserved the support of 
all - we should now be demanding that 
the Democrats in Washington fight for 
the same provision in the presidential 
election. But to place such demands 
on the Democrats requires recognising 
the specific difference between their 
interests and the Republicans’ that 
Lazare blinds himself to. 

Lazare ignores more than basic facts 
in equating Trump’s Republicans 
to Biden’s Democrats. Sadly, he 
also ignores the significance of 
his past analysis of the country’s 
mounting constitutional crisis. In 
his trailblazing study The frozen 
republic, Lazare brilliantly explained 
how the undemocratic checks on 
popular rule that were adopted by the 
‘founding fathers’ in the constitution 
have led to the increasing paralysis of 
the federal government - a paralysis 
that inspired his book’s title. The 
constitution 1s virtually impossible 
to amend, since it grants veto power 
to as few as 13 states, which today 
could represent only 4.4% of the 
population. The grossly undemocratic 
Senate, in which the least populated 
and whitest states similarly wield 
disproportionate power, can nullify 
acts by the more democratic House 
of Representatives. 


Today the Republicans are trying 
to unfreeze the republic by securing 
a new majority in the Supreme Court 
committed to an unprecedented, 
counterrevolutionary reinterpretation 
of the constitution. Republican judicial 
activists aim to end the treatment of the 
presidency, Congress and the courts as 
co-equal branches of government, each 
checking and balancing the others. This 
set-up was devised to limit popular 
power, but the Republican goal is even 
less democratic. They plan to establish 
the presidency as an authoritarian 
“unitary executive” that is free to 
“decline to follow the law’’, in the words 
of one of Trump’s Supreme Court 
justices, Brett Kavanaugh. 

If Trump secures another term in 
office and can appoint at least one 
more justice, the far-right majority 
will establish such strong-man rule 
not simply by enforcing the “ancient 
constitution”, as Lazare suggests, but 
by dramatically overturning the way it 
has long been interpreted. And they will 
not stop there. It 1s well known that the 
far-right legal theorists aim to nullify 
the protections won by the civil rights 
movement and subsequent struggles 
by oppressed people, and demolish 
the gains of the labour struggles of the 
1930s embodied in the new deal. The 
right of workers to organise in unions 
is an immediate target, and no social 
welfare programme will be safe. 

To be sure, Democrats have done 
much to establish today’s imperial 
presidency, especially its ability to spy, 
torture and wage war. But they are not 
pursuing a sweeping constitutional 
counterrevolution; and in their recent 
impeachment of Trump, however 
narrowly focused, they took a stand 
against such lawless authoritarianism. 

Under these circumstances, to follow 
Lazare’s equating of Trump and Biden 
is to aid disaster. He is right that Biden 
is “one of the most odious politicians 
the Democratic establishment has ever 
produced”. Nevertheless, a_ victory 
for Biden will avert the Republicans’ 
immediate drive toward authoritarianism 
and buy time for working class and 
oppressed people to use their rights to 
vote and to organise 1n unions to struggle 
against the imperialist-capitalist policies 
of both parties. Voting for capitalist 
parties despite their crimes when it 1s 
necessary to defend democracy has been 
a Marxist tactic from the beginning. 

This is a vitally important argument 
to make. The fact that the Republicans 
and Democrats have traded power for 
so long, each in turn advancing anti- 
working class agendas, has blinded 
many on the left to fundamental 
differences that have emerged between 
them today. The Republican threat to 
unfreeze the republic by instituting 
racist authoritarian rule will only be 
aided if the minds of socialists like 
Lazare remain frozen in the past. 
Walter Daum, Matthew Roberts 
New York 


Popular frontist? 


I read, somewhat to my surprise, that I 
am a popular frontist, in the tradition of 
Earl Browder (whose popular frontism 
was so egregious that the poor man 
found himself on the wrong side of 
Stalin’s affections and excluded from 
the Communist Party he led for some 
years ... ). 

In truth, the problem is a 
misunderstanding on the part of 
comrade Daniel Lazare. On the face of 
things, it is trivial and easily corrected. 
I do not advocate that the American left 
collaborate with bourgeois elements 
for a lowest-common-denominator set 
of ‘nice things’, but rather that they 
(a) fight to split the Democratic Party 
on class lines and (b) that part of that 
must involve a distinctive programme 
for actual democracy. The former 
claim is not explicitly present in the 
article comrade Lazare responds to, 
but 1s implicit in my criticisms of the 
Communist Party of the USA and the 
Democratic Socialists of America; and 
is explicit in many other articles I have 


written on the subject. 

The second part is explicit, of course, 
and is the rather thin basis on which Iam 
conflated with comrade Browder, whose 
kind words for Thomas Jefferson (about 
whom, so far as I know, I have never 
written a word in my life until now) are 
somehow projected onto me, such that 
they are “more or less what Demarty 
is saying today. Given Jefferson’s deep 
racism and conservatism, one dreads 
to imagine what this anti-Hamiltonian 
revolution would look like.” 

This is what you would call a 
stretch. I claim merely that democracy 
has concrete determinants, and among 
them are the supremacy of a unicameral 
legislature, election and recall of all 
public officials, freedom of speech and 
association, procedural transparency in 
government, the right to bear arms and 
the militia system to replace the standing 
army, and so on. (The USA has some, 
not others, and has allowed still others 
to atrophy over the centuries until they 
exist in name only.) 

If this is Jefferson’s programme, 
then fine - let us purge it of its racism 
and its romanticism of yeoman farmers 
and place ourselves, critically, in that 
tradition. I rather suspect it wasn’t, but 
do not know him well enough to say. 
It certainly wasn’t Hamilton’s, which 
is why his latter-day hagiography is so 
nauseating. Browder’s error was social- 
patriotism - that is, skirting over the 
unpleasant parts of Jefferson’s career, 
so as to burnish the CPUSA’s patriotic 
bona fides. We should no more be afraid 
to quote the slave-owner, Jefferson, than 
the slave-owner, Aristotle, so long as we 
do not paint either as uncorrupted by 
their social existence. (I make this point 
merely because this sort of argument 
is politically corrosive - it serves, for 
example, as an alibi for left liberals to 
dismiss the nght to bear arms, since it 
only existed for whites for centuries 
and therefore served as a material factor 
in white supremacy. True enough - 
but surely the Panthers had the better 
response to that problem.) 

But I - and really this is a we, 
inasmuch as this is the core of CPGB 
politics - further claim that this is a 
programme that can only be led by 
proletarian class forces; and indeed that 
there was never, really, a time when 
the bourgeoisie was a democratic class 
(as Lazare’s article seems to imply), if 
democracy 1s taken to mean what I have 
said. This is embarrassingly obvious in 
the present American scene - if I were 
really advocating a popular front with 
run-of-the-mill left liberals in favour of 
(among other things) a literalist reading 
of the second amendment, then I should 


surely be thought delusional. The point 
is to fight for what we need, and to bring 
along with us whatever forces we can - 
and decisive among the things we need 
are radically democratic political forms, 
in which alone the proletariat can rule, 
until it is itself dissolved in the higher 
stage of communism. 

I think comrade Lazare and I share at 
least some analysis of the present bind - 
that American society is divided between 
an openly Bonapartist right and a liberal 
left, imprisoned in a neoliberal realism 
that is no longer terribly realistic; and 
that a key moment in that dynamic is the 
failure of corrupt, pseudo-democratic 
political norms. Perhaps we are merely 
in violent agreement, as the saying goes. 
Paul Demarty 
London 


Hunger strike 


This is to let you know that members of 
the socialist music band, Grup Yorum, 
have been on a hunger strike in Turkey 
for over 300 days. Helin Bolek, the 
soloist of the group, has died after 288 
days. We are working to raise awareness 
about the continuing hunger strike of 
guitarist Ibrahim Gok¢ek and another 
young man, Mustafa Kogak. 

We demand the following: 

@ Remove the concert bans. 

@ Release our imprisoned members. 

@ Remove the arrest warrants. 

@ Drop the lawsuits filed against Grup 
Yorum members. 

@ Stop raiding the Idil Cultural Centre. 

As for Mustafa Kocak, an unjust 
verdict by a Turkish court changed 
his life and has brought him to the 
brink of death. Even under torture, he 
didn’t agree to be an accomplice in the 
political crimes and games of the anti- 
terror police, who wanted him to give 
names and testify against dissidents 
of the ruling AKP party. Another 
oppositionist was forced to sign a 
police protocol against Kocak and the 
result was a severe life sentence (at 
least 42 years), which really means 
a whole life in prison for Mustafa 
Kogak. His family and lawyers aren’t 
even allowed to visit him due to a 
Covid-19 ban. 

The prosecution had nothing else 
against him and the person who signed 
the protocol might well be regretting 
what he did and thinking of withdrawing 
his statement. But the Turkish ‘justice’ 
system is not interested in getting to the 
truth. They just accepted the case put by 
the police and prosecution without asking 
for evidence, and they are not interested in 
evidence provided by the defence. 

Grup Yorum Solidarity Committee 
Email 


Fighting fund 
The big catch-up 


hereas last week I reported 

that a mere £95 had come in 
over the previous seven days, you’ll 
be pleased to hear that our fighting 
fund running total has shot up by 
a fantastic £980 since then. Yes, 
more than 10 times what we got last 
week! 

True, I had predicted something a 
lot better this week, but not quite that 
much! Of course, as I pointed out in 
last week’s column, the seven days 
we’ ve just passed through are always 
the most productive of the month, 
mainly because that’s when the most 
generous standing orders come our 
way. There were six of them last 
week, totalling a tremendous £665 - 
thank you, comrades TR, KB, MM, 
GB, PM and SK. 

On top of that three comrades 
made a bank transfer, including JC 
- another one who came up with a 
three-figure donation (£100). The 
other two were PB (£60) and GS 
(£20). Then there were two PayPal 
contributions - thanks go to MW 





(£20) and MD (£15). 

Finally, we also recerved some 
cheques. As I pointed out last week, 
the lockdown has affected our postal 
delivery, which means that we don’t 
necessarily get cheques and postal 
orders as quickly as before. But 
in the last batch of mail there were 
three of them - from RG (£50), OG 
(£30) and DL (£20). 

So our fighting fund for April 
now stands at £1,537, so we need 
another £463 in just a week if we’re 
to reach that often elusive £2,000 
target. It’s true that because we’re 
not printing, of course, our expenses 
are currently not so great, but we’re 
hoping to make use of any extras to 
upgrade our office equipment. We 
have already purchased three new 
computers. @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Sleepwalking into disaster 


The government knew for years that a ‘terrifying’ pandemic was coming, says Eddie Ford, yet it did next 


to nothing to prepare 


ith around 130,000 confirmed 
cases of Covid-19 and the 
official death toll of hospital 


deaths exceeding 18,000, there is 
growing criticism of the government’s 
criminally incompetent response to 
the pandemic. Appearing to have no 
‘exit? strategy or plan worth talking 
about, Boris Johnson is still hunkered 
down in his Chequers country retreat. 
But the criticisms are still coming 
in - spurred on by a Financial Times 
analysis of the latest data from the 
Office for National Statistics, which 
predicts a “conservative” estimate of 
41,102 deaths (April 22). Remember 
when 20,000 deaths would have been 
a “good result’? 

At the moment the controversy is 
also centred on the literally life-and- 
death issue of personal protection 
equipment for health workers - the 
fact that an advanced capitalist 
country like Britain can even be 
talking about running out of PPE 
is a damning enough verdict. The 
health secretary, Matt Hancock, is an 
increasingly beleaguered figure - his 
credibility draining away by the day. 
A survey by the Doctors’ Association 
UK found that 38% of doctors had 
no eye protection, 47% did not have 
long-sleeved gowns, even though they 
are absolutely essential, and 38% who 
needed NHS-stipulated FFP3 masks 
(that can block both liquid and solid 
aerosols) had no access to them - even 
though there appeared to be plentiful 
supplies of them at competitive 
prices on Amazon’, Protective Masks 
Direct”, Dust Masks Direct’, etc. 

Rachel Reeves, the shadow cabinet 
office minister, said on the BBC Radio 
4’s Today programme that she had 
been “inundated” with manufacturers 
who have contacted the government 
offering to make UK-standard PPE, 


but had heard nothing back - a 
situation she called “disgraceful’’. 
Keir Starmer’s front bench have 
little trouble combining patriotism 
with a pro-business stance. But the 
fact of the matter is that capitalism is 
by its very nature transnational. 
Hence, much to the feigned outrage 
of Reeves, we have the infectious 
disease specialists, Landcent, shipping 
millions of surgical masks to Austria, 
Italy, Germany, the Netherlands and 
Sweden. Labour’s narrative is that 
the government is “prioritising” 
major fashion and clothing brands 
like Burberry and Barbour over 
companies supposedly better placed 
to deliver what is needed. A dubious 
proposition. The fact of the matter 
is that government agents have been 
signing all manner of highly profitable 
contracts both here and abroad. The 
real question, though, is why the UK 
was so ill-prepared in the first place. 
The same goes for testing. Health 
secretary, Matt Hancock, is coming 
under intense pressure - having 
pledged to reach 100,000 tests a day 
by the end of the month, though it 
should not be forgotten that Boris 
Johnson had previously set a target of 
250,000 (albeit without putting a date 
on it). Unfortunately for Hancock, 
only 19,000 a day were being carried 
out at the beginning of the week. The 
Whitehall blame game has started for 
real, with somebody described as an 
“anonymous insider close to Downing 
Street” telling The Daily Telegraph 
that Hancock’s 100,000 testing target 
was “made up”. It was an “arbitrary” 
figure with a “faint irrationality behind 
it” that would “come back to bite him” 
- maybe sooner than he would like. 
Whilst government officials 
might still pretend publicly that 
Hancock’s target is “ambitious but 


doable”, Dominic Raab_ repeated 
the claim this week in the first ever 
‘virtual PMQs’. Veiled criticism in 
recent days of several of the health 
secretary’s key policy decisions 
point to wider disagreements - 
one government figure admitting 
“mistakes have been made” both 
on PPE and testing. There is no 
indication that Britain is anywhere 
near ready to marry testing with a 
proper contact-tracing programme 
of the type that has been extremely 
successful across some parts of east 
Asia. A government source grumbled 
in the Zelegraph that “we can’t just 
flick a switch and carry out millions 
of tests in the community”, as it is a 
“logistical nightmare that will take 
months” - Matt Hancock “should 
have explained this from the start’, 
not fed unreasonable expectations. 

Meanwhile, there will be no end 
to the lockdown soon, unless the 
government takes leave of its senses 
and irresponsibly starts to lift too many 
restrictions too quickly. Tom Newton 
Dunn of The Sun - in some respects a 
shrewd and reliable commentator - has 
reported that Downing Street has now 
banned the term “exit” from its own 
strategy. Instead, it has simply moved 
to the “next phase” on May 7, with a 
“suck it and see” approach to tweaking 
lockdown measures. The pace will be 
“very gradual’, according to a Whitehall 
official, as there are effectively “three 
different epidemics” right now in 
Britain - with the virus spreading at 
different rates in the community, in care 
homes and in hospitals. 


Disinformation 


Obviously rattled, key government 
advisors spent an_ extraordinarily 
portion of the weekend writing 
long, line-by-line rebuttals of highly 


critical articles that had appeared 
in The Sunday Times and Financial 
Times. These were posted on the 
government’s website without any 
author credit, although it is rumoured 
that Boris Johnson had a hand in the 
process. 

The Sunday Times ‘Insight’ team 
argued, quite correctly, that Britain 
wasted five weeks before fighting the 
virus due to chronic mismanagement 
and an excessive focus on Brexit 
at the very top of the agenda. 
The complaint was that when the 
paper criticised the government for 
allowing 279,000 items of protective 
equipment to be sent from the UK 
to China in the early days of the 
outbreak, it had failed to point out 
that 12 million items had since come 
back in the other direction. However, 
showing a less than impressive 
standard of journalism, one of those 
quoted in the government’s rebuttal 
was Richard Horton - editor of the 
prestigious Lancet medical journal. 
Horton himself is now rebutting the 
rebuttal, accusing the government 
of “deliberately rewriting history in 
its ongoing Covid-19 disinformation 
campaign”. 

As for the FT piece about a plan 
to get private companies to design 
and build new models of ventilators, 
government ministers were angered 
by the suggestion that these firms were 
confused as to the brief, and that little 
progress was being made - the UK’s 
target to secure 30,000 having being 
downgraded to 18,000, but even that 
figure has still not been met. Having 
said that, despite original fears, there 
has so far not been a shortage of these 
complex machines - let us hope it 
stays that way. 

But rather than five wasted weeks, 
it is more like five wasted years - 


which has turned out to be fatal. In 
2016 there was Exercise Cygnus, 
predicated on the scenario of a 
pandemic originating in south-east 
Asia, with a virus similar to H2N2 
influenza, which like Covid-19, 
causes deadly respiratory illness in 
patients. The scenario envisaged 
was that after the first cases of the 
virus had been reported two months 
earlier, the infection then arrived a 
month later in the UK via a group 
of travellers. Under this ‘war-game’, 
the virus had not yet reached its peak, 
but the NHS was already “about to 
fall over” - completely overwhelmed 
by the pandemic with mortuaries 
overflowing. The results were deemed 
“too terrifying” to publish - must not 
upset the children — and, more to the 
point, next to nothing was done to 
prepare the UK for such a pandemic, 
even though everyone knew it was 
only a matter of time before some 
mutated virus struck. 

Of course, this exercise was 
conducted when the then health 
secretary, Jeremy Hunt, was busily 
cutting the number of NHS beds. No 
wonder that in an interview with the 
BBC he said he did not want to play 
the “blame game” - especially as he 
bears no small responsibility for the 
unnecessary deaths that have arisen 
through failing to act on the results 
of Exercise Cygnus. The Sunday 
Times was right when it talked about 
the government “sleepwalking into 
disaster” @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. amazon.co.uk/ffp3-masks/s?k=ffp3+masks. 

2. protectivemasksdirect.co.uk/protective-masks/ 
ffp3-masks-respirators. 

3. dustmasksdirect.co.uk/product-category/dust- 
masks/ffp3-dust-masks. 
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EUROPE 








Covid-19 has brought EU contradictions to the fore, argues Michael Roberts 


n April 23 there was another 
O video meeting of European 

Union leaders to discuss once 
again what to do about the coronavirus 
pandemic. In particular, there is the 
vexed question of how to help out 
those member-states like Italy and 
Spain that have been hit hardest by the 
pandemic. 

Last week, over three days and two 
nights of teleconference, the finance 
ministers of the euro zone fumbled their 
way towards an emergency response 
to the Covid-19 pandemic. The PIGS 
(Portugal, Italy, Greece, Spain) aimed 
high with a demand that the euro zone 
states share the burden of the crisis with 
a jointly issued debt instrument known 
as a coronabond. The FANGs (Finland, 
Austria, Netherlands, Germany) or 
‘frugal four’ beat them back down, 
proposing that each member of the 
currency union bear its debts alone. 

The Dutch finance minister, Wopke 
Hoekstra, played bad cop. He rejected a 
‘mutual bond’ guaranteed by all states, 
arguing that it was Italy’s fault that it 
had such high public debt that it could 
not afford to pay for the pandemic itself. 
He did not trust the ‘profligate’ spending 
ways of the likes of Italy. This echoed 
the euro group’s callous stance against 
Greece during the so-called ‘euro debt 
crisis’ of 2012-15. 

The southern states, backed by 
France, protested that the Dutch 
minister’s position stood against the 
whole idea of the European project, 
supposedly designed to bring warring 
European nations into one, integrated 
and harmonious whole. In the end, the 
weak southern states capitulated to the 
‘frugal four’, as they had no alternative. 
Mario Centeno, the Portuguese finance 
minister and current Mr Euro, brokered 
a last-minute compromise. 

But it falls way short of helping 
Italian capitalism out of its mess. The 
finance ministers agreed on a package 
of €500 billion to alleviate the crisis. 
A credit line will be established (up 
to €240 billion), which, although only 
subject to minor conditionality, will 
be limited to covering “direct and 
indirect” health costs. But this credit 
line will probably not be used by Italy, 
already burdened by sky-high public- 
sector debt (only surpassed by Greece). 

There will be an EU programme 
to grant member-states cheap loans 
without conditions to support short- 
time work. This will enable the EU to 
borrow on the markets and to pass on the 
funds to member-states. Furthermore, 
there will be loan guarantees from 
the European Investment Bank for 
companies. 

And the European Central Bank 
is now buying up government bonds 
on a large scale under the Pandemic 
Emergency Purchase Programme 
(PEPP), which is thus currently 
ensuring that the Italian government 
can continue to refinance itself at very 
low cost during the corona crisis. 

But all these are short-term measures, 
which will leave Italy burdened with 
yet more debt. Greece got the same 
treatment in the euro crisis and now has 
so much debt that it will never be able to 
pay it off this century, while the interest 
on that debt eats into the available tax 
revenues needed to provide public 
services and investment. 

French president Emmanuel 
Macron has wailed at the euro finance 
ministers’ decision. He warned that the 
EU was in danger of unravelling unless 
it embraces “financial solidarity”. His 
solution was a joint virus recovery 
fund that “could issue common debt 
with a common guarantee” to finance 
member-states according to their needs 
rather than the size of their economies. 





Can the currency withstand the strains? 


“You cannot have a single market 
where some are sacrificed,” he added. 
“It is no longer possible ... to have 
financing that is not mutualised for 
the spending we are undertaking in the 
battle against Covid-19 and that we 
will have for the economic recovery.” 
Yes, he knows that this was “against 
all the dogmas, but that’s the way it 
is”. He meant mainstream neoclassical 
austerity measures. 

Macron recalled France’s “colossal, 
fatal error” in demanding reparations 
from Germany after World War I, 
which triggered a populist German 
reaction and the disaster that followed. 
Here he echoed the criticism of John 
Maynard Keynes in his famous critique 
of the imposition of reparations 
imposed by France, Britain and the 
US. Keynes called for a ‘Scheme for 
the Rehabilitation of European Credit’, 
where Germany would issue bonds 
and the former enemy nations would 
guarantee them severally and jointly, 
in certain specified proportions. 


Italy 


This Keynesian solution is in essence 
what is being proposed now with 
EU coronabonds, to be financed and 
guaranteed by all member-states. But, 
even if coronabonds were introduced, 
would that be enough or even the right 
‘solution’ to the massive slump that 1s 
now hitting Italy and all the weaker 
states of the EU? As rightwing Italian 
‘populist? Matteo Salvini commented, 
“T don’t trust loans coming from the 
EU ... Italy has given and continues 
to give billions of euros each year to 
the EU and it deserves all the necessary 
support, but not through perverse 
mechanisms that would mortgage the 
country’s future.” 

Italy has a huge public-sector 
debt burden, but not because the 
government has engaged in profligate 
spending. On the contrary, the 
government has adopted permanent 
austerity, running annual surpluses of 
tax revenues over spending (excluding 
debt interest) for 24 out of the last 25 
years! This austerity has meant the 
running down of public services, the 
degradation of the health system so it 
could not cope with a pandemic, and 
has added to the terribly poor growth 
in productivity and investment for 
over two decades. As a result, Italian 
government support in the pandemic 
will be minimal. The immediate fiscal 
impulse for Germany (in the form of 
additional government spending on 
medical equipment, short-time work, 
subsidies for small and medium-sized 
enterprises, etc) amounts to around 7% 
of economic output in 2020, compared 
with only 0.9% for Italy. 

The Italian economy has been in 
permanent crisis, but the negative 
economic effects of the corona shock 
have worsened it. On its own, Italy will 
not be able to get the economy back on 
track after the lockdown. According to 
the latest estimates by the International 
Monetary Fund, nobody in Europe 


will have higher gross financing needs 
(maturing debt and budget deficit) than 
Italy. 

All a coronabond would do is tide 
Italy’s finances over for the period 
of the slump, but offer no way to 
restore the economy, employment and 
investment. After the slump, Italy’s 
public debt would be even higher than 
the 130% of GDP it is now. The IMF 
expects the annual primary surplus 
on government finances to turn into a 
5% of GDP deficit, while debt to GDP 
rises to 155%. That is why the interest 
being demanded by those prepared to 
buy Italian government bonds has been 
rising, especially relative to Germany, 
where it is actually negative. 

The reality is that Italian capitalism 
(like that of Greece) is just too weak 
to turn things around. But why 1s that 
the case? And, more to the point, why 
has Italy’s membership of the euro 
zone not produced a stronger Italian 
economy? The answer lies with the 
nature of capitalist accumulation. 
Unifying various states into one 
fiscal and monetary unit poses huge 
problems for capitalism. Historically, 
it has only been achieved through 
military conquest or civil war (the 
federal union of the US was achieved 
that way by the military defeat of the 
southern states). 

Capitalism 1s an economic system 
that combines labour and capital, but 
unevenly. The centripetal forces of 
combined accumulation and_ trade 
are often more than countered by the 
centrifugal forces of development and 
unequal flows of value. There is no 
tendency to equilibrium in trade and 
production cycles under capitalism. So 
fiscal, wage or price adjustments will 
not restore equilibrium and anyway 
may have to be so huge as to be 
socially impossible without breaking 
up the currency union. 

When the euro was devised, the aim 
was to bring about closer convergence 
and integration of EU states by 
monetary union. But the EU leaders 
set convergence criteria for joining the 
euro that were only monetary (interest 
rates and inflation) and fiscal (budget 
deficits and debt). There were no 
convergence criteria for productivity 
levels, GDP growth, investment or 
employment. Why? Because those 
were areas for the free movement 
of capital (and labour) and where 
capitalist production must be kept free 
of interference or direction by the state. 
After all, the EU project is a capitalist 
one. 

As I have previously explained, the 
Marxist theory of international trade 1s 
based on the law of value.' In the euro 
zone, Germany has a higher organic 
composition of capital (OCC) than 
Italy, because it is technologically more 
advanced. Thus in any trade between 
the two, value will be transferred 
from Italy to Germany. Italy could 
compensate for this by increasing 
the scale of its production/exports to 
Germany to run a trade surplus with 


Germany. This is what China does. 
But Italy is not large enough to do that. 
So it transfers value to Germany and 
it still runs a deficit on total trade with 
Germany. 

In this situation, Germany gains 
within the euro zone at the expense of 
Italy. All other member-states cannot 
scale up their production to surpass 
Germany, so unequal exchange is 
compounded across the Economic 
and Monetary Union. On top of this, 
Germany runs a trade surplus with 
other states outside the EMU, which it 
can use to invest more capital abroad 
into the EMU deficit countries. 


Divergence 


This explains why the EMU core 
countries have diverged from the 
periphery since the formation of the 
euro zone. With a single currency, the 
value differentials between the weaker 
states (with lower OCC) and _ the 
stronger (higher OCC) were exposed, 
with no option to compensate by the 
devaluation of any national currency 
or by scaling up overall production. 
So the weaker capitalist economies (in 
southern Europe) within the euro area 
lost ground to the stronger (in the north). 

Franco-German capital expanded 
into the south and east to take 
advantage of cheap labour there, while 
exporting outside the euro area with a 
relatively competitive currency. The 
weaker EMU states built up trade 
deficits with the northern states and 
were flooded with northern capital 
that created property and _ financial 
booms out of line with growth in the 
productive sectors of the south. So 
German profitability has risen under 
the euro, while in France and the 
periphery it has declined. 

A recent paper confirms _ this 
explanation of why there is divergence, 
not convergence, within the euro zone: 


The emergence of export-driven 
growth in core countries and 
debt-driven growth in the Euro 
zone periphery can be traced back 
to differences in_ technological 
capabilities and firm performance 
... the macroeconomic divergence 
between core and __ periphery 
countries is driven by the co- 
existence of two different growth 
trajectories (export-led vs 
demand-driven models), which 
themselves can be traced back to a 
‘structural polarisation’ in terms of 
technological capabilities.’ 


The authors, writing in the Cambridge 
Journal of Economics, conclude: 


. considering the central role of 
technological capabilities for the 
assessment of (future) economic 
developments, our results suggest 
that one cannot expect a natural 
convergence process to materialise 
in the euro zone. It is also apparent 
that the ‘one-size-fits-all’ approach 
of fiscal consolidation in the crisis- 
ridden periphery countries from 
2010 onwards was bound to fail 
spectacularly ... 

Fiscal austerity is adverse to the 
restoration of strong productive 
sectors in the euro zone. Since 
structural polarisation fuels 
macroeconomic divergence, the 
euro zone must indeed be expected 
to disintegrate eventually, if the 
‘lock-in’ of industrial specialisation 
between core and __ periphery 
countries 1s not broken up by 
targeted policy interventions. 


The Italian economy has an ailing 
banking sector, which is far too large, 


Euro’s corona crisis 


holds many bad loans and has cost 
taxpayers many billions in_ recent 
years as a result of repeated state 
bailouts.’ There is weak productivity 
growth and worsening polarisation 
between northern and southern Italy. 
Far from the euro zone providing new 
opportunities for capital to expand, 
it has kept the Italian economy in a 
quasi-permanent smouldering crisis. 
While the German economy grew by 
an average of 2.0% in real terms and 
the euro area by 1.4% per year over 
2010-19, real GDP growth in Italy was 
only 0.2% in the same period. 

While per-capita gross domestic 
product (in purchasing power parities) 
in Italy in 1999 was still around €1,000 
above the euro area average, 20 years 
later - just before the corona crisis 
began - it had fallen almost €4,000 
below the average. Germany, on the 
other hand, where per-capita incomes 
were already slightly higher than in 
Italy when it joined the euro, continued 
to chip away over the same period, 
resulting in an increasing GDP-per- 
capita gap. Italy had already lost two 
decades in its economic development 
before the corona crisis. 

Indeed, mutual coronabonds - so 
beloved of the Keynesians and post- 
Keynesians - 1s a pathetic response to 
this crisis. What is needed is a massive 
increase in the EU budget from the 
current ridiculously low figure of 1% 
of GDP to 20%, along with harmonised 
tax measures to end the ‘race to the 
bottom’ in taxing corporations, which 
Ireland leads. Such a budget could 
begin to plan investment, employment 
and public services on a huge scale 
to benefit all in the EU. It would be 
needed to finance a Marshall plan for 
Europe which Macron talks of - but 
one where the useless major banks of 
the EU are taken over, along with the 
public ownership of the major sectors 
of productive industry. Then the basis 
for a real United States of Europe 
could be laid, where the periphery 
grows with the help of the core. 

Without that, the coronavirus 
pandemic has the potential to cause 
an irrevocable break-up of the existing 
monetary union.* The core countries 
of the euro zone are not prepared 
to achieve a full fiscal union and 
the redistribution of resources to 
raise productivity and employment 
in the periphery. Anyway, full and 
harmonious development leading to 
convergence is not possible under the 
capitalist mode of production. On the 
contrary, the experience of EMU has 
been that of divergence. 

The people of southern Europe 
may have to endure yet more years 
of austerity in paying back debt to the 
north. Even so, the future of the euro 
will probably be decided not by the 
populists in the weaker states, but by 
the majority view of the strategists of 
capital in the stronger economies. The 
governments of northern Europe may 
eventually decide to ditch the likes of 
Italy, Spain, Greece, etc, and form a 
strong ‘NorEuro’ around Germany, 
Austria, Benelux and Poland. 

No wonder Macron is_ seriously 
worried @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 


Notes 


1 .thenextrecession.wordpress.com/2019/01/01/20- 
years-of-the-euro-part-one-has-it-been-a-success. 
2. academic.oup.com/cje/article/doi/10.1093/cje/ 
bez059/5706035. 

3. reuters.com/article/us-eu-montepaschi-stateaid/ 
eu-clears-italys-6-billion-state-bailout-for-monte- 
dei-paschi-idUSKBN19P1PQ. 

4. thenextrecession.wordpress.com/2019/01/01/20- 
years-of-the-euro-part-one-has-it-been-a-success. 
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overnment ministers say the 
Covid-19 lockdown — will 
continue into May. Meanwhile, 
Spain has lightened its restrictions, and 
various other governments are also 
contemplating different forms of such 
steps - the Mail reports disagreement 
within the cabinet over the issue.' It 
is therefore worth speculating about 
what the longer-term consequences 
of the pandemic and the widespread 
lockdown policies and so on may be. I 
emphasise speculating. There are very 
few certainties here, and choices by 
governments over what appear to be 
relatively minor issues may produce 
large impacts. 

The working class is not in a 
position to use this crisis to take power 
away from the capitalist class; nor is 
an immediate transition to socialism or 
“eco-socialism” feasible.? The reason 
for this is that the working class taking 
power requires not just a capitalist 
crisis, but also workers’ organisation 
for collective decision-making. 
Any form of socialism too requires 
democratic, collective decision- 
making. This sort of organisation 
has atrophied over the past 40 years 
as a result of a combination of the 
further development of bureaucratic 
managerialism (already present in 
the movement before the 1970s) and 
state interventions in the workers’ 
movement to promote managerialism. 
Now, even the far left is dominated 
by the managerialist conceptions of 
the labour bureaucracy, visible in top- 
table-dominated meetings without 
decision-making mechanisms, in 
secrecy and in speech controls. The 
managerialist culture of the permanent 
organisations of the working class 
therefore currently poisons all efforts 
at spontaneous organisation arising in 
struggles. 

Hence neither the workers’ 
movement nor the idea of socialism 
can appear as a real alternative to 
the capitalist order: and the workers’ 
movement certainly cannot appear 
as an alternative to the current state 
order as a means of controlling the 
present acute disaster. Hence the wide 
acceptance of the media’s specious 
‘all in it together’ narrative and the 
continuing positive view of the UK 
government in the polls.* We have to 
proceed on the basis that capitalism 
will not be overthrown in the present 
crisis; and try to understand what sort 
of capitalism will emerge the other 
side of lockdown. 

The essence of the immediate 
situation is that governments across 
the world have - after seeing the 
severity of the outbreak in Italy 
- responded to the pandemic by 
intentionally triggering an economic 
crash on a spectacular scale. We 
have already seen the worst fall in 
productive output and employment in 
the ‘advanced countries’ since before 
World War II.* 


Spreading 

The avowed purpose of this policy is 
to slow the spread of Covid-19: not 
to pursue the traditional public health 
policy of containing the disease 
through quarantine and ‘track and 
trace’. The case for doing this is that 
this will spread the inevitable acute 
cases and deaths over a longer period, 
with the result that the necessary 
triage - deciding who to treat and 
who not to treat, on the basis of the 
likelihood of survival - can also be 
spread over a longer period, and health 
services (hopefully) will not be forced 
into complete collapse, with large 
numbers dying in their own homes 
and mortuary and burial services also 
being overwhelmed. Insofar as the 
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policy may save some lives, this is an 
advantage, but a secondary one: the 
main burden of the policy is to spread 
roughly the same overall number of 
deaths and acute illnesses over a more 
prolonged period. 

Governments are in a _ certain 
sense not wrong to follow this policy. 
‘Efficiency gains’ in the NHS here, 
and a lot of other national health 
services elsewhere, have reduced the 
spare hospital and general medical 
capacity which would be essential to 
real epidemic control.» Meanwhile, 
the failure to take decisive action to 
shut down most international travel 
and quarantine travellers much earlier 
in the outbreak meant that - as we have 
seen - the horse had already bolted 
by the time western governments 
first attempted to shut the stable 
doors. There is no drug treatment 
(and unlikely to be one in the near 
future, since none have been found 
for other viral respiratory infections), 
and unlikely to be a workable vaccine 
supplied in sufficient quantities for 
more than a year (if at all).° What is 
available is therefore palliative care, 
up to and including intensive care, 
until the patient recovers through the 
working of their own immune system. 

But there is not enough intensive 
care available to handle the likely 
number of acute cases. The focus is 
currently mainly on ventilators and 
personal protective equipment, but 
there 1s equally a problem with the 
supply of trained staff, if it is less 
visible, as a result of ‘efficiency 
gains’. Lockdown is to reduce the 
speed of spread and hence make the 
problem of triage less acute. But 
triage is already happening and will 
continue to be necessary, even when 
the ‘spike’ of acute cases is flattened.’ 

It is also not clear that lockdown 
is sustainable for ‘as long as it takes’. 
While this may sound like ‘putting 
the economy before people’s lives’, in 
fact, a 35% fall in GDP, predicted by 
the Office of Budget Responsibility if 
lockdown continues for three months, 
does imply significant numbers 
of people starving to death (in the 
absence of a full move into rationing 
and centralised planning).* Hence 
lockdown will be relaxed before the 
needs of slowing the spread imply it 
should, there will be a new spike of 
acute cases, and so a ‘stop-go’ period, 
and so on. 

Hence in turn, the pandemic will 
inevitably have to ‘play out’ - whether 
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fast or slow - until either ‘herd 
immunity’ develops through mass 
infection of the young and fit, or a 
vaccine is developed and deployed. In 
the course of this period there will be 
a large number of deaths among the 
elderly and those with other conditions 
which make them vulnerable, and a 
smaller number of acute illnesses and 
deaths among those less vulnerable. 

Even if the working class was in 
a position to take power immediately 
and without the normal disruptions of 
revolutions and civil wars, nothing a 
new regime could do could change 
this: as far as the general shape of 
the deaths coming is concerned, the 
global-capitalist Titanic has already 
hit the iceberg. 

I am aware that this may sound 
callous - just as the basis of the 
denunciations of the government 
over its initial spin in promoting 
‘herd immunity’ was its apparent 
callousness. I should flag, I guess, 
that I am personally at risk if (more 
probably when) I catch the virus, 
being 65, type-2 diabetic, and my 
respiratory system still not fully clear 
four years after giving up from many 
years of smoking. My age also means 
that there are a lot of my approximate 
contemporaries among colleagues, 
comrades and family members who 
are at risk. So I am not saying ‘fuck 
the old’. My point is simply that 
there is no merit in imagining that 
the situation is better than it is. The 
left has spent too much of the last 40 
years (or more) promoting misplaced 
‘official optimism’. 

If this judgment is right, then 
irrespective of the success of the 
‘social distancing’ policy in its own 
terms, there will be a substantial 
mortality over the next year (or two), 
particularly among the old. Related to 
this, average life expectancy, which 
had already shown a slowdown from 
prior and projected growth, will fall.’ 

From the point of view of 
the capitalist order and the UK 
government as part of it, there are 
significant advantages to such a 
development. Though the pandemic 
itself represents an acute crisis for 
health services, the effect of deaths 
concentrated among the elderly 
and infirm will mean a temporary 
reduction of the chronic pressure on 
health services, and on local authority 
or other social-care budgets, relating 
to the long-term illnesses of the old, 
as the presently oldest and most 
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vulnerable are killed off, giving - if 
a vaccine is developed - 10 years or 
so before the next high-dependency 
age cohort feeds through. Moreover, 
a prolonged rather than acute 
process will accustom the public to 
the idea that access to healthcare 
should be rationed (and reduce the 
political pressure against its ‘market 
rationing’). 

More broadly, the death of 
significant numbers of the elderly will 
free up a substantial part of the housing 
stock. But it will not do so in a way 
which will overcome the ‘housing 
crisis’. Rather, property will cascade 
down to the middle-aged middle 
classes and upper working class. The 
result will be a further shift of the 
housing market away from freehold- 
mortgage towards renting and a 
shift of the age profile of the petty- 
rentier class, from being dominated 
by pensioners, to a more substantial 
element of the economically active 
age range. Maybe not immediately, 
this will move more middle-aged 
voters towards Toryism. 

Finally, substantial mortality 
among the elderly will reduce the 
expenditure side of the long-term 
‘pensions problem’, though the more 
immediate crash of stock markets (the 
FTSE is down by 28% since Feb 19, 
which seems to have been the turning 
point) will counteract this by savagely 
reducing the assets and income side. 
We should expect in the immediate 
term more pension fund failures, and 
among funds which survive increased 
payment-in requirements and reduced 
benefits to pensioners. More of 
those who are currently approaching 
retirement will therefore be keen to 
hang onto their jobs, increasing the 
pressure on workers in the labour 
market. But the /ong-term pressure 
against the current pensions regime 
of the idea that market funding of 
pensions saving 1is_ unsustainable, 
which has been around since before 
the 2008 crash, will be reduced due 
to the fall in life expectancy, bringing 
the average age of death back towards 
the normal age of retirement. 


Redistribution 


A serious economic crash 1s 
necessarily radically redistributive. 
The prices of capital assets and of 
goods are forcibly readjusted, with 
the result that assets in some people’s 
hands become worth a lot less than 
they appeared to be before the crash. 
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Just as the pre-crash period saw an 
overshoot of capital asset prices 
upwards, the crash itself sees an 
overshoot downwards, with the result 
that people who have cash to hand can 
pick up assets on the cheap. 

It is important to be clear that 
the survivors of a crash will not 
necessarily be the ‘most efficient’ 
firms or individuals. It will be those 
firms or individuals who by good luck 
have high levels of cash in hand,'° or 
good political connections to bail 
them out, at the moment when the 
crisis breaks out. 

Both advantages, of course, 
can be overridden by government 
choices. Political decision-makers 
are normally loyal to their bribe- 
payers, to the state’s creditors, and 
beyond that to the ‘wealth creators’ in 
their territories; but under sufficient 
pressure political actors may ‘knife’ 
their normal sponsors. Thus, for 
example, the Tories have always 
been, and remain, the party of large 
and small landlords; but the pressures 
of two world wars, and the subsequent 
cold war regime, led this interest 
group to be ‘knifed’ in 1915 and 1939, 
and submerged and defended only by 
‘stealth operations’ between 1918 
and 1939, and in 1951-64 and 1970- 
74, before its interests burst into full 
flower in 1980 (at the expense to the 
general taxpayer of around £23 billion 
per annum). 

In the absence of truly massive 
debt-cancellation or ‘haircutting’ 
- which redistributes away from 
creditor and _ landlord interests 
- individuals and firms who are 
seriously in debt will default due to 
the adverse economic conditions. 
The result is redistribution in favour 
of creditor interests, as assets of the 
indebted are sold at ‘distress prices’ 
or (in the case of secured loans) 
foreclosed on, passing the ‘equity’ 
(whatever remains after payment of 
the debt) either to the creditor or to 
holders of cash accumulations able to 
buy at auction. Tenants unable to pay 
their rent will forfeit their deposits to 
their landlords (whether directly under 
the lease terms or due to inability to 
pay lawyers to enforce their rights). 
Andrew Mellon is widely quoted 
as having said that “in a depression, 
assets return to their rightful owners” 
- ‘rightful’ only by virtue of having 
cash to hand or having creditor 
claims. The point is that the crash 
cannot avoid redistributing assets - 
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either to creditors and landlords or 
from creditors and landlords. 

Surprise, surprise: creditor 
interests are reportedly ‘pushing 
back’ against any suggestion of debt 
relief for ‘developing’ countries;'! 
and the UK has adopted no more 
than a moratorium on possession 
orders (which means instant arrears 
as soon as the moratorium 1s lifted) 
and voluntary ‘payment holidays’ 
for mortgagors, which means interest 
continues to accrue and the total debt 
increases.” 

This choice pretty much 
guarantees that the outcome of the 
crash will be depression rather than 
‘V-shaped’ recovery. The reason 
is that redistribution in favour of 
creditors tends to suppress demand 
in ‘department II’ (consumer goods). 
The result is deflationary: the gains 
made by capital at the expense of 
the working class, through cuts in 
wages and conditions resulting from 
increased unemployment, are ‘cashed’ 
by firms in the form of price cuts to 
maintain market share in a contracting 
economy, rather than in the form of 
increased productive investments, 
leading to increased employment. 

The point is not that low demand 
in department II originally caused the 
crisis (the ‘underconsumption’ theory 
of the business cycle). It is that once 
the crash has actually cut in, there is 
no way to get back to ‘trend growth’ 
without debt-cancellation or very 
wide-scale defaults redistributing 
away from creditor (including 
landlord) interests. 

I say ‘pretty much guarantees’ 
rather than just ‘guarantees’ for two 
reasons. The first is that if enough of 
the middle class and upper-working 
class pensioners are killed by the 
virus and beyond, and enough pension 
funds collapse, a significant group of 
creditor interests will be wiped out. 
The second is that the nature of this 
crisis means that it may wipe out 
whole business sectors - essentially 
international travel and tourism - 
beyond the possibility of any plausible 
state rescue, thereby eliminating or 
radically reducing creditor claims in 
connection with this sector. However, 
it remains likely that states will 
pour money into attempts to rescue 
businesses and creditor interests, 
rather than pursuing ‘debt-haircut’ 
policy, and then demand austerity to 
hold down the costs of the resulting 
state borrowing - producing the same 
effect as the general phenomenon of 
redistribution in favour of creditors: 
suppressed demand in department II. 


As long as_ the lockdown 
continues, the choice between 
redistribution against creditor 


interests and redistribution in favour 
of them, does not have to be faced. 
Once it ends, the choice will become 
immediate. The most likely outcome 
is that the government will choose 
redistribution in favour of creditors 
and landlords - who are anyhow the 
primary donors to the Tory Party 
- with the result of huge levels of 
unemployment and a depression (or 
weak ‘recovery’ ). In addition, though 
the world urgently needs losses to 
fall on creditor interests, and hence 
if possible a managed wind-down of 
the international financial structure, 
the UK 1s not self-sufficient in food, 
is in deficit in visible trade and is 
dependent, in essence, on the earning 
of financial and related services 
overseas. Making the losses fall on 
creditor interests would thus radically 
impoverish the UK as such. 


Knifing aviation? 

The US and UK governments are 
trying spin to blame the Chinese for 
the pandemic (on the basis that they 
were not quick enough to disclose 
the seriousness of the situation) - a 
point to which we will return. But 
the fundamental fact is that the virus 
spread very rapidly beyond any 
possibility of control by quarantines, 


etc, because of the airlines’ business 
model of mass air travel - massively 
crowded aircraft and airports, 
depending for their functioning on 
rapid throughput of passengers, so 
that any serious delay (eg, for testing) 
would create paralysis. 

This model is immediately busted: 
daily flights are down globally by 
85%.'> Virgin Australia seems to 
be the most prominent airline to be 
immediately facing insolvency, but 
it is almost certain that there will be 
many more. The airlines’ business 
model, as it has developed since the 
1980s, will remain busted unless there 
is a complete abandonment both of 
lockdown and of the border closures 
and quarantine arrangements, 
which have been adopted more less 
everywhere except the UK. 

This is, to be blunt, not likely 
to happen in the short term. On the 
contrary. The sheer scale of the losses 
which have resulted from ‘lockdown’ 
will mean that governments are 
very unlikely to want to restore 
the status quo ante February 2020 
for the benefit of the airlines and 
associated businesses. There will be 
a desire to slow down the throughput 
of passengers at airports to enable 
health tests as needed and perhaps in 
addition to reduce overall passenger 
density, in order to provide space 
to prevent a similar uncontrollable 
outbreak recurring. 

Since airlines are currently 
operating on rather tight margins, any 
such measures are likely to make the 
‘cheap flights’ model unsustainable. '* 
There will be a /arge number of 
airline insolvencies, and the cost of 
economy-class tickets will have to 
rise substantially relative to other 
services, returning at least to roughly 
1960s levels. Since this will happen 
in a context in which wages will be 
falling, the foreign holiday - and a 
range of other events like international 
political conferences - will probably 
become a memory. 

We can add that companies have 
been pushed by lockdown into using 
IT for international meetings as 
an alternative to flying to business 
meetings. It is quite likely that, 
given the likely general context of 
depression, after the end of lockdown 
companies will try to hang on to the 
cost and time savings that will have 
appeared through using IT during 
lockdown, so that ‘business class’ 
revenues will also collapse. 

This has a wide range of knock-on 
consequences. The most immediate 
is for the aerospace industry (I have 
already referred to a Financial Times 
article laying out the hit which 
passenger aeroplane makers are 
currently taking). This, in turn, affects 
a mass of secondary suppliers. In the 
US 5.9 million jobs are expected to 
be lost in air travel and aerospace and 
related industries as the immediate hit 
from the lockdown." 

More broadly, the end of the cheap- 
flights model means massive hits 
to the tourist trade more generally. 
Oxford, where I live, would normally 
be full of far-eastern tourists and 
language students now - is empty. 
But the issue posed is whether this 
trade will actually return after the 
end of lockdown, assuming that the 
cheap flights business model remains 
broken. Again, it is probably to be 
anticipated that it will not return - or 
will do so only in a radically reduced 
form. The big ‘dormitory hotels’ in the 
Med and elsewhere, filled with Brits, 
Germans, etc, will find their business 
models also radically disrupted by the 
loss of cheap flights. 

Leave aside the cruise ship trade: 
though this is not going to be hit 
directly by public health controls, 
since ships have been subject to 
quarantine since the early modern 
period, the unfortunate experiences 
of Covid-19 infections on cruise ships 
will sharply cut demand; as will the 
death and impoverishment of large 


numbers of pensioners - one of the 
main target markets of this industry. 

There are almost certainly other 
large-scale implications. US oil 
prices fell to a negative on April 
20.'° The car industry was in deep 
trouble due to overcapacity before 
the outbreak of this crisis.'’ It is 
less likely to be permanently hit by 
public health travel restrictions, since 
motor transport is mainly, though not 
exclusively, internal rather than cross- 
border. However, a recently published 
German paper finds a correlation 
between the level of severe and fatal 
Covid-19 infections and local urban 
levels of nitrogen dioxide pollution."* 
If this finding is confirmed with 
an actual explanatory link, though 
the primary target would be diesel 
vehicles, permanent limits on urban 
car use might result. 

If we ask who will gain, the 
obvious example is tech companies, 
who are already benefiting.’” It is also 
likely that there will be significant 
‘onshoring’ of production of at least 
medical supplies, and in addition of 
other products which have turned out 
to suffer from supply bottlenecks in 
the crisis.”° If I am right about what is 
going to happen to air travel and long- 
distance tourism, there may be some 
medium-term benefit to /ocal resorts 
(like the currently run-down British 
seaside towns). 


Green or brown? 


I started working on this article in 
response to a piece which initially 
appeared online under the provocative 
title, ‘Don’t waste this crisis’ (as in 
Rahm Emanuel’s “You never want a 
serious crisis to go to waste’’). Either 
the article, or its title, subsequently 
disappeared. The point it was making 
is, however, echoed in quite a number 
of different places: this Covid-19 crisis 
should be taken as an opportunity to 
become radically more ‘green’.*’ The 
fact that governments could use the 
opportunity created by the crisis to 
knife the air travel industry and the 
car industry, while promoting online 
communications and ‘onshoring’ 
various productive activities, on the 
face of it looks rather green. 

There is, however, a very different 
side to this story. I referred above to 
the US’s claim that China is to blame 
for the pandemic. A more extreme 
version of this is conspiracy theory 
claims that Covid-19 is a product of 
weaponising genetic engineering. 
This has two versions - it escaped 
from a Chinese lab in Wuhan, or it 
was deployed by the USA against 
China, but then turned out to be 
uncontrolled.*?, Going along with 
the US’s claims against China, 
which have been followed (with less 
prominence) by Britain and Australia, 
Trump has defunded the World Health 
Organisation, accusing it of being 
pro-Chinese (ie, refusing to back his 
attack on Beiing).”° 

This is part of a more general 
nationalist turn. The US is accused 
by European leaders of intercepting 
shipments of medical supplies.** An 
utterly trivial symptom: Sainsbury’s 
has shifted the presentation of its 
own-brand goods to emphasise 
‘Britishness’ in relation to (at least) 
meat, vegetables, fruit and butter. 
‘Traditional British’ menu choices 
have become more prominent (though 
not dominant) in ready-meals. 

France’s president, Emmanuel 
Macron, has remarked that the 
European Union is at risk of breaking 
up if it does not adopt ‘financial 
solidarity’ measures; but, in fact, the 
EU is confronted more immediately 
than the UK with the choice between 
redistribution towards, or away 
from, creditor interests. This means, 
in the EU context, redistribution 
towards, or away from, German and 
other northern European financial 
institutions. We have already seen in 
Greece what preferring the creditor 
interests means. The euro zone has so 


far been unable to reach agreement.” 
The breakdown of the euro in 
response to this crisis must now be 
high-probability, and the break-up of 
the EU itself not unlikely. 

Various leftwingers who have 
accommodated to liberal versions 
of ‘internationalism’ have argued 
that the Covid-19 _ crisis, like 
global warming and so on, needs 
coordinated international action. This 
is a fairly plain mistake. A crisis of 
the present type requires immediate 
state action, involving the power 
to coerce (movement controls) and 
the power to tax (which lies behind 
the scale of borrowing required for 
mitigation measures). States remain 
in the main nation-states, though 
they are arrayed in a global hierarchy 
with the USA at its head. ‘We are all 
in it together’ means all the Brits. 
Analogous phenomena can be seen in 
other countries. 

The shift away from neoliberal 
globalisation towards populist 
nationalism had already begun very 
visibly in politics; it will now take 
a quantum step forward. The result 
is to add a superficial plausibility to 
green localism, and to a lesser extent 
to ‘socialism in one country’. Maybe 
some sort of ‘green localism’ or ‘left 
nationalism’ is the way forward? 

In fact, this remains as illusory 
as it has always been.*° The material 
division of labour remained 
international throughout the period 
in which it was common to talk of 
‘national economies’. It was already 
international in the later middle ages. 
The consequence is that capitalist 
states have always been part of an 
international hierarchy of states (as 
they are now); what changes is the 
hegemon state (the Netherlands in 
the 1600s, Britain between 1713 
and 1940, the US since 1945) and 
the relative rankings of the others. 
Blockade of dissident single states 
— ‘sanctions’ - can effectively wreck 
the economy. The old USSR was in 
a relatively strong position to resist 
these tactics because of its sheer size, 
but was still in the end defeated by the 
combination of permanent military 
pressure and technical and financial 
blockade. 

Nationalism, then, does not mean a 
move into genuine economic autarky, 
minding your own country’s business 
on the basis solely of its own resources 
(even the USSR, at the height of 
its ‘planned’ economy, had to sell 
primary products in international trade 
in order to acquire both machinery 
and raw materials unavailable in its 
own territory). A single example: 
a transition to increased IT use 
in place of travel implies greater 
demand for ‘rare earths’ - which, as 
their name suggests, are not to be 
found in every country. Who will 
control supply? Because of these 
necessities, nationalism has to mean 
the aggressive promotion of your 
home state’s interests in geopolitical 
competition. 

A ’new scramble for Africa’ began 
years ago.”’ Syria has been in essence 
the site of a proxy war between the 
US (double-proxying though its 
Saudi and Gulf clients, in turn acting 
through jihadist groups) and Russia 
and Iran backing the Syrian Ba’athist 
regime. We are on the road to a new 
period of great-power wars analogous 
to 1740-63, 1789-1815 and 1914- 
1945. How soon open, great-power 
war will result is not clear, but the 
responses to the Covid-19 pandemic 
will most likely accelerate the trend. 

Left nationalism, whether of a 
‘socialism in one country’ or ‘eco- 
socialist’ kind, will merely feed into 
the increasingly dominant nationalist 
narrative rather than displacing 
it, because autarky is_ radically 
unrealistic. We have already seen this 
with Brexit. 

It is a paradox that in a radically 
transformed situation, the problem 
facing the workers’ movement and 


the left will remain the same. Each 
new attempt to use the people’s 
front or the ‘transitional method’ 
produces worse results - now to the 
point that the ideas of the left have 
virtually no purchase on the current 
crisis. We need to rebuild a class 
movement which can take decisions 
democratically, and in order to do 
so we need a political party which 
radically opposes both the current 
constitutional order and national 
loyalism, and breaks decisively 
with bureaucratic managerialism: a 
Communist Party @ 


mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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The work of the Labour Party's 

governance and legal unit in 
relation to anti-Semitism, 2014-2019 
(‘the report’), leaked during the Easter 
holiday, is - as its title makes clear - 
about the way the Labour bureaucracy 
dealt with the accusations of anti- 
Semitism made against the party since 
Jeremy Corbyn was unexpectedly 
elected leader. More specifically, the 
report is an attack by one faction of 
party administrators and advisors, 
who were close to Corbyn and who 
gained partial control in April 2018 
(when Jennie Formby was appointed 
general secretary), against their 
predecessors, who had been appointed 
in the pre-Corbyn era and were hostile 
to him.! 

Unsurprisingly, the report 
documents the moral depravity of 
some of those former high-ranking 
officials, who are exposed as bullies, 
racists and misogynists, expressing 
themselves in the disgusting language 
of the cesspit. They conspired against 
the party that employed them, 
sabotaging its election campaign in 
2017. They hoped and acted for an 


T he internal Labour Party report 


electoral defeat, that would lead to 
the resignation of Corbyn as party 
leader. In the event, they may have 
succeeded in preventing an outright 
Labour victory, but the party achieved 
impressive gains, so Corbyn remained 
leader for a while, until he was finally 
undermined. 

But the report does not reflect too 
well on its authors and on the political 
friends they champion. In fact, they 
broadly share with the scoundrels 
whom they denounce the same view 
of the validity of the accusations that 
the Labour Party has a serious anti- 
Semitism problem. They also wilfully 
ignore two of the three sources of 
hostility to the Corbyn leadership, 
which fuelled and motivated the 
campaign of alleged ‘anti-Semitism’ 
against this leadership and the party 
as a whole. I will deal with these two 
interconnected failures of the report 
in turn. 


Spotted hyenas 


You have to be extremely prejudiced 
or pathetically credulous to take 
at face value the tsunami of ‘anti- 
Semitism’ accusations against 


The whole campaign was 
carefully concocted 


Venn diagram: 
A, Israeli officials; 
B, Brit establishment; 
C, Labour right 


Labour, which erupted soon after 
Jeremy Corbyn’s unlikely election as 
leader. Let me make it clear: the issue 
is not the existence in the party of the 
odd real anti-Semite: a person who 
hates Jews in general or is prejudiced 
against them. In this connection I 
have on several occasions used the 
parable of the spotted hyenas, which 
I am going to repeat here. 

As you may know, spotted hyenas 
are some of the least attractive 
members of the animal kingdom. 
Now, here is a quiz question: “Are 
there spotted hyenas in Holland?” 
This is the sort of question that 
neurologists use to diagnose people 
with frontal lobe lesions, who 
usually answer immediately, “No!” 
But in fact the right answer - which 
most normal people give, perhaps 
after some reflection - is “Yes, there 
probably are some” (eg, 1n zoos or 
safari parks), though Holland is not 
the natural habitat of spotted hyenas.’ 
Well, if you see an _ expedition 
organising at great cost and effort to 
go to Holland, and to your enquiry 
why they are going there they tell you 
‘We are spotted-hyenas spotters, and 


Weaponising ‘anti-Semitism’ 


Labour’s leaked report does not tackle the central question, argues Moshé Machover 





we are off to spot spotted hyenas in 
Holland’, then you would suspect that 
they don’t really have a thing about 
hyenas, but about Holland ... 

There is an abundance of firm 
evidence that the anti-Labour ‘anti- 
Semitism’ campaign has been a 
huge pall of smoke with precious 
little fire? As a typical example of 
how the mainstream press gleefully 
joined the brass-necked band playing 
the ‘Labour anti-Semitism’ march, 
consider the sensationalist Sunday 
Times article, headlined ‘Inside 
Labour’s hate factory - vitriol and 
threats of violence: the ugly face of 
Jeremy Corbyn’s cabal - anti-Semitic 
and holocaust-denying posts are rife 
on Facebook groups cheerleading 
for Labour’s leader’. Although the 
article appeared on April 1 2018, it 
was not meant as an April fool spoof. 
On careful analysis, posted by Jewish 
Voice for Labour the following day, 
it proved to be an inflated balloon 
full of malodorous hot air.“ Yet 
the authors of the report show no 
awareness of the manifest fact that the 
accusations of ‘anti-Semitism’ were 
hugely exaggerated and formed part 
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of a contrived, politically motivated 
campaign. 

The report is disingenuous in yet 
another way: it does not challenge 
or express the slightest misgiving 
regarding the absurdly — stretched 
definition of ‘anti-Semitism’ used 
by the anti-Corbyn campaign. 
The definition, promoted by the 
International Holocaust Remembrance 
Alliance, is pathetically deficient; and 
the 11 “examples” often appended 
to it go far beyond the normal 
understanding of anti-Semitism: 
hatred and/or prejudice and/or 
discrimination and/or persecution 
directed against Jews for being Jews. 
The “examples” largely focus on 
Israel; they are used - and designed - 
to delegitimise serious questioning of 
the Zionist colonisation project and 
the regime of the Israeli settler state.° 
The ‘definition’, with its appended 
examples, has been thoroughly 
debunked by highly qualified critics, 
including Jewish ones.° 

As an illustration of the abuse of 
that misdefinition, consider my own 
case. In an official letter expelling me 
from the party, dated October 3 2017, 
a Labour official who gloried in the 
title, “head of disputes’, informed me: 


Allegations that you may have been 
involved in a breach of Labour 
Party rules have been brought to 
the attention of national officers of 
the Labour Party. 

These allegations relate to an 
apparently anti-Semitic article 
published in your name, by the 
organisation known as_ Labour 
Party Marxists (LPM). The content 
of these articles [sic!] appears to 
meet the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance definition 
of anti-Semitism, which has been 
adopted by the Labour Party. 


I strongly urge readers to consult that 
article, which is available online,’ 
and see for themselves that there is 
not a scintilla of real anti-Semitism 
in it. But perhaps, with sufficient ill- 
will, the views I express in it could 
be squeezed into a _ purpose-built 
misdefinition. My case can serve as an 
exemplar of the baseless, malicious 
smears made against numerous party 
members. 

By the way, the head of dispute’s 
nasty insinuation of ‘anti-Semitism’ 
against me was not only an absurd 
lie, but a gratuitous one, as the pretext 
used for my expulsion was quite 
different. In the event, that flimsy 
pretext did not work and, faced with a 
large wave of protests (for which I am 
deeply grateful), the party bureaucrats 
were compelled to rescind the 
expulsion. But the calumny of ‘anti- 
Semitism’ was never withdrawn, and 
my repeated demands for apology 
were ignored. 

Since fair-minded party members, 
including many Jewish ones, could 
see plainly that the allegations of 
‘anti-Semitism’ against their party 
were hugely inflated in scale and often 
relied on very questionable evidence, 
the instigators of the campaign 
against the Labour left were faced 
with the danger of being refuted by 
credible witnesses. They were helped 
in silencing righteous protest by the 
mainstream media, including not only 
the BBC, but also the supposedly 
‘progressive’ Guardian, which gave 
little or no space to refutation of the 
lies. 

But this was not enough. A new 
device for silencing the truth had 
to be invented. This is the heresy of 
‘denialism’. Any party member who 
attests that Labour does not have a 
‘big problem with anti-Semitism’, 
in the sense of being ‘institutionally 
anti-Semitic’, or that a_ specific 
accusation is highly questionable, 
are themselves guilty of this heresy, 
which is as bad as being anti-Semitic. 
Such protestors are to be hounded 
from the party. An example was made 


of Chris Williamson, a leftwing MP 
who dared to point out that Labour 
should not apologise for something 
for which it was not guilty. Moreover, 
a party member who defends, or 
shares a platform with, someone 
accused of ‘anti-Semitism’ or of the 
denialist heresy is likewise as bad as 
an anti-Semite. 

The authors of the report (and their 
political friends) do not have any 
problem with this: the inflated scale 
of the accusations, their often dodgy 
nature and the excommunication of 
‘denialist’ heretics. They are quite 
happy with the treatment of Chris 
Williamson and other less well- 
known victims, which took place 
under the post-April 2018 party 
regime, not under the previous one. 
In fact the main complaint of the 
report against the loathsome baddies 
of that earlier regime 1s that they did 
not act expeditiously on allegations 
of ‘anti-Semitism’ (a large proportion 
of which were false!), because they 
wanted to create the impression that 
the party’s procedures of dealing with 
anti-Semitism were ineffective, for 
which Corbyn would bear the blame 
- as indeed happened. 

The report deserves limited 
credit: for exposing the swamp of the 
bureaucracy that Labour inherited 
from the pre-Corbyn era. But true 
leftwingers should be highly critical 
of the ideological concessions it 
makes to the vile swimmers in that 
swamp. 


Three contingents 


In order to appreciate the severe faults 
and limitations of the report, we must 
look at the wider context and analyse 
the structure of the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
campaign against Corbyn and the 
Labour left. The campaign has in fact 
been waged by three contingents, 
which can be — schematically 
represented by a Venn diagram. 

As the diagram makes clear, 
these contingents are not mutually 
exclusive, but overlap: some 
individual campaigners belong to 
two of them or even to all three. The 
three contingents operate in synergy, 
and each plays a specific role, 
indispensable to the entire campaign. 
Contingent A: consists of a group 
of Israeli officials and operatives, 
as well as Israel advocacy groups in 
Britain. Members of this contingent 
are ideologically motivated: they 
care about Israel and the Zionist 
colonisation project. For the Israeli 
politicians and operatives, it is 
part of their job description. For 
the British advocates of Israel, 
support for the Zionist project and 
its state 1s a matter of mission. Some 
organisations - such as We Believe in 
Israel, Labour Friends of Israel and 
the Britain Israel Communications 
and Research Centre - have 
advocacy for Israel as their raison 
d’étre. Others - such as the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews and the 
Jewish Labour Movement - have 
commitment to Israel as a formal or 
informal part of their constitution. 
In either case, part of their creed, 
held with various degrees of 
conviction, is that rejection of 
Zionism, antagonism to the Israeli 
regime, and support for Palestinian 
individual and national rights, are a 
‘new form of anti-Semitism’. 

The vital contribution of this 
contingent to the campaign was 
to provide its very theme: ‘anti- 
Semitism’. Without this contribution, 
Contingents B and C would have had 
to invent other accusations.* 

The Israeli part of Contingent A 
was in fact set up before Corbyn’s 
election as Labour leader (September 
12 2015), and it was first focused on 
the US, not Britain. By the spring 
of 2015 Israel had suffered some 
well-deserved loss of support in 
world public opinion and erosion 
of its image. This included the 
US and, most painfully, American 


Jews, especially those under 30. 
Netanyahu’s obviously tense - not 
to say hostile - relations with Barack 
Obama did not go down too well 
among this public. Some acerbic 
commentator pointed out that more 
Jews had voted for Obama than for 
Netanyahu. 

So on May 25 2015 Gilad Erdan 
was appointed minister of strategic 
affairs and Hasbarah (propaganda). 
At the time of writing, he still holds 
this post, as well as being minister 
of internal security. While the latter 
post is concerned with policing the 
Israeli public, especially Palestinian 
citizens, the ministry of strategic 
affairs and propaganda was designed 
to operate outside Israel’s borders 
- originally mainly in the US. But 
soon, following Corbyn’s election, 
the operations shifted heavily to 
Britain. A special target was the 
Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions 
campaign in support of Palestinian 
rights, which was gaining ground in 
Britain (and worldwide). This led to 
a turf rivalry with Israel’s ministry 
of foreign affairs. On September 4 
2016, Yossi Melman reported in the 
Israeli paper Maariv: 


The problem may arise when the 
operations section, as hinted by 
Erdan at the YNET conference 
on BDS this year, will try to carry 
out, directly or indirectly, ‘special 
ops’, which may also be called 
‘black ops’. These may have the 
form of defamation campaigns, 
harassment and threats to the 
lives of activists in ‘the boycott 
movement and delegitimisation’ 
groups, infringing on, and 
violating, their privacy, etc. 
Last March BDS accused Israeli 
intelligence of responsibility for 
cyber attacks against its website.’ 


And Peter Beaumont reported in The 
Guardian: 


Erdan’s ministry was asked in 2015 
to “guide, coordinate and integrate 
the activities of all the ministers 
and the government and of civil 
entities in Israel and abroad on 
the subject of the struggle against 
attempts to delegitimise Israel and 
the boycott movement”. 

Most controversially, Erdan 
has been put in charge of large- 
scale efforts to target foreign 
individuals and _ organisation, 
reportedly including staff 
recruited from the Mossad foreign 
intelligence agency, the Shin Bet 
domestic intelligence agency, 
and the military intelligence 
directorate.’° 


A favoured tactic of Erdan’s operations 
is accusations of ‘anti-Semitism’: 


Israel has no — convincing 
arguments with which to combat 
the arguments made against it, so 
it relies on skilled debaters and 
on personal attacks against those 
making these arguments, hoping 
to silence them - shaming and 
countershaming in the struggle 
against anti-Semitism.’ 


In this activity, Erdan’s operatives in 
foreign countries are aided by local 
advocacy groups. An exposé of how 
such an undercover operative, Shai 
Masot, worked in Britain, and his 
subversive attempts - aided by Israel 
advocacy groups - to meddle in the 
Labour Party, was provided in January 
2017 by Al Jazeera in a fascinating 
four-part TV series, The lobby.'” 
These revelations, if they became 
widely known and discussed, risked 
undermining the credibility of the 
‘Labour is anti-Semitic’ campaign. 
Therefore the leaders of the campaign 
insisted that the revelations be swept 
under the carpet. Anyone mentioning, 
let alone condemning, Israeli activity, 
such as disclosed by AI Jazeera, 


was now also suspected of being an 
‘anti-Semite’. The Corbyn leadership 
complied; after a brief and feeble 
protest, the Shai Masot scandal was 
no longer mentioned. (In the general 
council of my local Constituency 
Labour Party, a motion, supported by 
a majority of the members, that the 
party launch a proper investigation 
into Israeli interference, was ruled out 
of order by the chair as “crossing the 
line of what is acceptable” and being 
possibly ‘anti-Semitic’.) 

Contingent B: consists of sections of 
the British establishment concerned 
with foreign policy. Members of 
this contingency do not have an 
ideological commitment to Zionism or 
emotional attachment to Israel (unless 
they happen to belong to Contingent 
A as well), but they are genuinely 
worried that a left-leaning Labour 
Party may disrupt a basic precept 
of British foreign policy: toeing the 
US line. Accordingly, Israel must be 
supported - not because it is lovely, but 
because it is a favoured ally and junior 
partner of the imperialist hegemon. A 
Labour Party in which the majority 
of members are anti-imperialist and 
supporters of Palestinian rights is 
regarded as dangerous - so much 
more if it is led by someone with a 
similar record. 

The indispensable contribution 
of this contingent to the campaign 
has been the mobilisation of the 
mainstream media and other facilities 
of the state to spread anti-Corbyn 
propaganda and _ suppress any 
opposition to it in the wider British 
public. 

Members of this contingent have 
formed ties with the Gilad Erdan set- 
up in Israel. An interesting example 
is Priti Patel. Although a member 
of Conservative Friends of Israel, 
I would be surprised if she has a 
special ideological or emotional 
commitment to Zionism. But she is 
a noted rightwing friend of Narendra 
Modi and, of course, of Binyamin 
Netanyahu. In the summer of 2017, 
when she was secretary of state for 
international development in the 
Theresa May cabinet, she spent a 
‘family holiday’ in Israel and had 
unauthorised secret meetings with 
Israeli leaders, including Netanyahu. 
She suggested diverting UK foreign 
aid funds away from Palestinian 
recipients to subsidise Israeli army 
“humanitarian” operations in_ the 
illegally occupied Syrian Golan 
Heights. For this unauthorised piece 
of diplomacy she was sacked by May. 

But most puzzling was her secret 
meeting with Gilad Erdan, as it had 
apparently nothing to do with her 
official job. Indeed, Peter Beaumont’s 
Guardian article quoted above bears 
the heading, ‘What did Israel hope 


to gain from Priti Patel’s secret 
meetings?’ What indeed! Ms Patel 
is, of course, now home secretary in 
Boris Johnson’s cabinet. 

Contingent C: is made up by 
Labour’s rightwing MPs and party 
officers. Their vital contribution to 
the campaign has been to undermine 
Corbyn’s leadership from within 
the party and conduct a witch-hunt 
against its leftwing members. 

The report is concerned solely 
with the party officers belonging to 
this contingent. It ignores all the rest. 
It is therefore not much more than a 
piece of scandalous gossip that simply 
confirms what has been widely 
suspected about those scoundrels, but 
contributes little to the understanding 
of the defeat, or self-defeat, of 
Corbynism @ 


Notes 
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was composed by people close to the leadership 
of Momentum. See Asa Winstanley’s forensic 
analysis, ‘Leaks show how Labour sabotaged 
Corbyn’ The Electronic Intifada April 17. 

2. In fact there are some spotted hyenas in the 
Beekse Bergen safari park. You can watch them 
frolicking at youtube.com/watch?v=rJf7cxwZ0dY. 
3. See, for example, J Stern-Weiner Anti-Semitism 
and the Labour Party London 2019. Freely 
downloadable from versobooks.com/books/3215- 
antisemitism-and-the-labour-party. 

4. W Patterson, ‘The truth about Corbyn 
supporters’: jewishvoiceforlabour.org.uk/ 
social-media/the-truth-about-corbyn-supporters- 
facebook-groups. 

5. “Working definition of anti-Semitism’: 
holocaustremembrance.com/working-definition- 
antisemitism. 

6. See, among many others, H Tomlinson QC, 

‘In the matter of the adoption and potential 
application of the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance working definition of 
anti-Semitism’, March 8 2017: freespeechonisrael. 
org.uk/wp-content/uploads/2017/03/ 
TomlinsonGuidanceIHRA.pdf; S Sedley (former 
appeal court judge), ‘Defining anti-Semitism’ 
London Review of Books May 4 2017; G 
Robertson QC, ‘Anti-Semitism: the IHRA 
definition and its consequences for freedom of 
expression’ September 3 2018: pre.org.uk/upload/ 
library/files/Anti-Semitism_ Opinion_03.09.18eds. 
pdf; G Alderman, ‘Why the anti-Semitism 
definition is flawed’ Jewish Telegraph July 12 
2019, also posted by JVL: jewishvoiceforlabour. 
org.uk/article/why-the-antisemitism-definition- 
is-flawed. 

7. ‘Anti-Zionism does not equal anti-Semitism’ 
Labour Party Marxists September 21 2017: 
labourpartymarxists.org.uk/wp-content/uploads/ 
LPM17-web.pdf. This was an edited version, 
prepared by Labour Party Marxists, of an article 
published more than a year earlier, before I had 
joined the Labour Party (‘Don’t apologise - attack’ 
Weekly Worker May 19 2016). The older version 
too has lost none of its topicality. 

8. In fact, they attempted, but the issues they tried 
to raise did not work, or did not arouse much 
interest. See, for example, ‘No evidence Corbyn 
was a communist spy, say intelligence experts’ The 
Guardian February 20 2018; ‘Jeremy Corbyn’s 
stance on Russia leaves his own MPs “fuming” 
Financial Times March14 2018. 

9. maariv.co.il/journalists/Article-555835. My 
translation. 

10. ‘What did Israel hope to gain from Priti Patel’s 
secret meetings?’ The Guardian November 8 2017. 
11. A Oren, ‘Israel setting up “dirty tricks” unit to 
find, spread dirt on BDS groups’ Ha ’aretz June 

20 2016. 

12. See aljazeera.com/investigations/thelobby. 
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Shielding the powerful 


Heavy-handed legal threats against Labour show up the real effects of data protection legislation, argues 


Paul Demarty 


Marinus van Reymerswaele ‘The lawyer’s office’ (1545) 


he leaked report into Labour’s 

| disciplinary proceedings during 

Jeremy Corbyn’s _ leadership 

caused quite a stir within the party - and 

even within the few column inches not 

dedicated to the coronavirus pandemic in 
the bourgeois press. 

The initial response from the 
Labour right and the various diseased 
apparatchiks accused of sabotage 
in ‘The work of the Labour Party’s 
governance and legal unit in relation 
to anti-Semitism, 2014-2019’ was 
basically baffled outrage. But the 
medium-term response looks to be 
conducted by these people’s legal briefs. 
A vast train of civil action is grinding 
up to speed, and heading straight for 
Labour headquarters. 

Mark Lewis - the barrister perhaps 
best known for his role in exposing the 
dirty secrets of the Murdoch empire - is 
one of many people licking their lips at 
the billable hours to come. He told The 
Observer that he was in contact with 
dozens of potential complainants: 


There are lots and lots of claims. There 
are claims under the Data Protection 
Act, there are claims for breach of 
confidence or invasion of privacy and 
there are claims for libel. It is a very 
lengthy report that mentions a lot of 
people. P’'ve been contacted by 15 
people. Each one of them could well 
have several claims. What is going 
on 1s phenomenal. It’s a bit like the 
soldiers leaving a barracks that they 
have to desert and setting it on fire.' 


The Observer seems to think this could 
be a terminal financial challenge to 
the Labour Party, though scepticism 1s 
probably in order on that point. Sure, 
Lewis’s 15 contacts are unlikely to be 
the only people spluttering in a lawyerly 
direction; but the fraction of those with 
defensible claims will be some distance 
lower than 100%. Lewis himself is 
quoted on this point: “If this bankrupts 
the Labour Party or individuals, so be it. 
Actions have consequences.” We may 
assume he is not saying anything his 
clients would not approve - cab for hire, 
and all that. 

Needless to say, the legal bludgeoning 
going on restricts what a paper like ours 
can say about this document. But, of 


course, the legalities themselves are not 
without interest. 


Libel and privacy 


Lewis makes sure he mentions the 
dreaded L-word - libel. It is well known 
that English libel laws are an affront 
to democracy, and indeed their history 
goes back to the 1690s. At that time, 
pre-publication censorship laws, which 
had spanned the Stuart regimes and 
Cromwell’s protectorate, expired; it 
was decided by the new royal dynasty 
that cure was better than prevention in 
this case. The cure was the charge of 
‘seditious libel’, for which one could be 
condemned to spend some time in the 
pillory, or even be mutilated. Modern 
libel proceedings, brought by private 
individuals, have more in common 
with that heritage than is commonly 
acknowledged. It may still be abused 
by public figures caught in some sin or 
another (as happened in the cases of the 
Tory MPs Jeffrey Archer and Jonathan 
Aitken some years ago). 

Yet libel is so much a rich man’s 
game that it is probably not the real 
problem. Perhaps Baron McNicol 
of West Kilbride can make it stick; 
but many of the lower-level figures 
traduced in the leaked report will lack 
the means (you cannot get legal aid for 
a libel claim). Having all that stuffraked 
Over in Open court is not necessarily 
desirable either. 

So that leaves data protection 
and privacy - both areas of the law 
considerably tightened up in the last 
couple of years by the Data Protection 
Act, which, of course, implemented 
the notorious General Data Protection 
Regulation (GDPR) of the European 
Union. 

The problem from this point of view 
is, first of all, that so many people are 
named and easily identifiable from 
the contents of the report, which - 
having been leaked - leaves our poor 
bureaucrats subject, in theory, to 
anonymous abuse, spam and all the rest. 
Secondly, there is the enormous volume 
of private communications that have 
somehow fallen into the hands of our 
intrepid investigators, which constitutes 
a breach of privacy with substantial 
reputational risk. 

On the face of it, this sort of 


protection seems fair enough in 
general. An example: it seems that a 
lot of personal account details for the 
Zoom videoconferencing app, which 
has rocketed to notoriety in the present 
situation, are available for sale on the 
dark web, and by extension so are 
some number of recordings of intimate 
conversations between families, lovers 
and the rest. The stated purpose of 
the GDPR was to make sure that - if 
this situation arose due to Zoom’s 
negligence in securing their back-office 
systems - meaningful penalties could 
be levied. While we are on the subject, 
Zoom has historically sold user data 
to third-party brokers, which is also a 
source of controversy today; and the 
scandalous lack of regulation in this 
area was, also, in the sights of the EU 
commissioners. 

While it certainly seems that average 
citizens ought to enjoy freedom from 
such violations of their private lives, the 
picture is less clear when it comes to 
politicians. The tabloid press has long 
enjoyed a certain level of immunity from 
censure for exposing the extramarital 
affairs, drug habits and chemsex parties 
of MPs, for example. It was notable that, 
during the Data Protection Act’s progress 
through the House of Lords, members of 
that august chamber - no doubt ladies 
and gentlemen of the utmost probity 
- attempted to tack on an amendment 
that would allow people to make 
subject access requests to the press. In 
practice, this would have amounted to 
the abolition of anonymous sources at 
a stroke. Theresa May’s government - 
extremely fragile and very dependent on 
the lukewarm support of the Tory press 
- rejected the amendment. 

Regardless of the legal effectiveness 
of the claims made against the Labour 
Party then, their moral effectiveness 
depends rather on the appearance that 
these officials were not politicians. 
There is no public interest defence 
for data protection violations at law; 
but there is always, in principle, the 
possibility of turning any action into 
something like the McLibel case of the 
1990s, in which an overreaction turned 
into a legal quagmire that exposed both 
the rapaciousness of McDonalds and 
the cruelty of English libel law over 
the course of a decade. The best form 


of public-interest defence, in that case, 
was attack. 

The basic problem for the would-be 
complainants, then, 1s that the content 
of the document - which, though we, 
like all other papers, are forbidden 
from reporting except indirectly - rather 
implies that, far from being eminently 
professional employees of a company 
called the Labour Party, many of them 
were acting as violently biased political 
operators (as, of course, was whoever 
leaked the report). 

We should not really complain 
about this, as such. For it testifies to 
the fact that the appointed officials of 
major political parties are expected to 
carry out the aims of those parties and 
to be accountable to party bodies. If 
an official were sacked from Labour 
central office for being an enthusiastic 
Tory voter, it is possible that he would 
have some legal basis for an unfair 
dismissal claim, but victory in that 
claim would be self-evidently absurd 
and a miscarriage of justice. There is 
no meaningful distinction between 
such a case and the various individuals 
concerned trying to bury the report in a 
sarcophagus of court filings. 

Yet this enthusiasm for data 
protection claims is not merely 
truculence, or vengeance. It also reflects 
the poisonous character of political 
careerism as such. It is said that Tony 
and Cherie Blair decided that whichever 
of them looked likelier to succeed at the 
bar would take the silk, and the other 
would go into politics. The light-minded 
assurance that politics is something one 
might do when one grows up makes a 
mockery of it; but on no other basis may 
one legitimately complain that one’s 
political statements are exposed to the 
harsh glare of publicity. Those sacked 
for even the grossest incompetence in 
a routine job should not thereby have 
their lives permanently ruined; but 
politics is not a routine job. 


Transparency 


At least, it is not from an authentically 
socialist point of view. Yet it must be 
said that the left has a less than sterling 
record here. We could mention the 
Socialist Workers Party, which turned 
a scandal over rape allegations into an 
existential crisis by taking revenge on 





the whistleblowers who brought it to 
public attention. But the rot has set in 
far more widely, and far too often robust 
and searching political criticism is ruled 
out of order on the basis that ‘nobody 
would put up with that kind of treatment 
in the workplace’. 

Transparent governance - in the 
organisations of the workers’ movement 
and in society at large - is in fact a 
precondition for working class rule. 
Meaningful political choices depend 
on those standing for election being 
subject to extensive challenges to their 
ideas and character that would, yes, be 
thought rather impolite in most other 
social settings. It also demands effective 
parties, where the political leadership 
has some hope of their policies 
being carried out - which means that 
allegations of sabotage must be taken 
seriously, and discussed openly. That 
means, more or less, the abolition of the 
‘career in politics’. 

There now exists a legal regime that 
obstructs that - which brings us back 
to the law itself. We must confront the 
possibility that extensive data protection 
legislation is, in practice, reactionary. 
Even if it has the effect of providing 
some protection for private citizens 
against the negligence and manipulative 
data-hoarding of tech companies, then 
it is not worth the price of shielding the 
powerful (or, in this case, the grunt- 
level factotums of the powerful) from 
exposure to political sunlight. 

It is doubtful, of course, that it 
even does have such an effect, since 
the better lawyers are almost by 
definition on the side of the rich. The 
solution to the problem of mass data 
gathering is the destruction of the 
tech monopolies altogether, and the 
socialisation of their useful functions; 
not among those functions, naturally, 
is intrusive advertising. Google and 
Facebook and the rest have made 
their peace with the GDPR;; they carry 
on more or less regardless. In the 
meantime, an army of sweaty-palmed 
barristers gets ready to sue the Labour 
Party out of existence @ 


Notes 


1. theguardian.com/politics/2020/apr/19/labour- 
party-financial-peril-keir-starmer-members-leaked- 
report. 
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Party and parliament 


the Communist Unity Group 

- the main organisations 
participating in the Ist Congress of 
the CPGB over July 31-August 1 
1920' - were committed to standing 
parliamentary candidates to drive 
revolutionary politics into the heart 
of the enemy camp.’ The resolution 
on parliamentary action had been 
included on the agenda mainly 
to facilitate merging with Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s Workers’ Socialist 
Federation, now illegitimately 
self-defined as the Communist 
Party (British Section of the 
Third International). The CP 
(BSTI) was against revolutionary 
parliamentarism as a matter of 
principle.’ 

Pankhurst’s organisation had, 
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First national organiser 


So far as the Joint Provisional 
Committee were concermed, the 
Communist Unity Group and the BSP 
were in complete agreement upon the 
need for and the advisability of taking 
parliamentary action, but the present 
resolution had arisen in the course of 
negotiations with the WSF and had 
been held very important at the time. 

After the defection of the WSF the 
resolution might have been cleared off, 
since there was no point of difference 
between the remaining groups that 
made up the Unity Committee; but, as 
there was still a considerable amount 
of hesitancy in many groups on the 
question of parliamentary action, for 
and against, it had been thought better 
to allow the question to be ventilated 
at the conference, that being the safest 
and simplest way to make the position 
clear, so far as parliamentary action 
was concerned. It would be seen 
that the resolution from the very first 
repudiated the reformist idea that a 
sound revolution could be achieved by 
the ordinary methods of parliamentary 
democracy. 


for the moment, dropped out of 
the fusion process - but this did 
not mean that full clarity had been 
achieved in the nascent CPGB: a 
considerable degree of confusion 
existed among the delegates, 
ranging from Pankhurst-style 
ultra-leftism to right-leaning 
opportunism. Primarily, this 
reflected the political immaturity 
of revolutionaries in Britain and 
the fact that written material 
by Lenin and other Bolsheviks 
in Russia on their work in the 
tsarist duma was still largely 
unavailable.* 

By implication, the motion 
on parliament submitted by the 
Joint Provisional Committee 
represented a repudiation of 
the sterile abstentionism of 





In this respect its point of view 
was common to communist parties 
internationally at the present time. 
He and those who agreed with him 
did not believe that it was possible to 
effect a peaceful transformation in the 
parliamentary bourgeois democracy, 
as understood today, and thereby to 
work out the emancipation of the 
working class; they believed that the 
parliamentary institution as it existed 
today, the constituency in itself, was 
entirely foreign to the purpose of the 
communist state of society they had 
in mind. Consequently, in preference 
to the parliamentary constituency, 
they rather looked to the more 
direct method of representation as 
expressed through the workers’ 
committees, whether in industrial or 
social life. 

With regard to parliamentary and 
electoral action as providing a valuable 
means of propaganda and agitation 
towards the revolution, while they did 
not place any faith in the parliamentary 
institution in itself, and did not believe 
it was capable of fitting into the scheme 


Pankhurst and her co-thinkers. 
It helped clarify the position of 
communists in Britain and laid 
the basis for highly effective 
parliamentary interventions 
during the early 1920s. As such 
it represented a significant and 
positive step towards the successful 
revolutionary parliamentarism 
pursued so energetically by the 
Bolsheviks. 

The resolution was seconded, 
and it was agreed, on the 
suggestion of the chair, that 
the discussion should take the 
form of a debate for and against 
parliamentary action, leaving till 
later any possible amendments. 
Thirteen spoke in favour of the 
motion, six against. The resolution 
was moved by comrade Tom 


of things that they as communists had 
in mind, nevertheless they thought it 
of considerable value to revolutionary 
propaganda not to shut the door on 
any avenue whatsoever that was 
going to liberate the minds of the 
masses from their superstitious faith in 
parliamentary democracy. He thought 
the best policy to adopt towards that 
particular objective was to demonstrate 
inside the House of Commons that, 
so far as the working class were 
concerned, there was nothing to be 
hoped for in that chamber. 

By breaking the parliamentary 
precedents and  conventionalities 
which played so large a part in shaping 
the minds of the workers, we could doa 
great deal to break down the reverence 
for parliamentary institutions that so 
many of our fellow workers had. This 
was a bone of contention, he knew; 
the contention arising because it was 
thought by some that, by going into 
the House of Commons, we were 
sacrificing some great principle. 

The first argument brought against 
participating in parliamentary action 
was that before sitting in the House 
of Commons it was necessary to 
take the oath of allegiance. Speaking 
for the Provisional Committee, they 
had no dubiety on this point. It was 
laid down in the resolution that the 
representatives of the Communist 
Party must be considered as holding a 
mandate from the party executive, and 
that they would be at all times under the 
control, management and supervision 
of the executive committee - that was 
what it amounted to. 

If, i the course of our agitation, 
the executive thought it advisable that 
members should be in the House of 
Commons, the oath should not stand in 
the way; it was a question of deciding 
in relation to the expediency of the 
moment, whether for our agitational 
purposes it was more valuable to refuse 
to take the oath, or to take the oath in 
order to gain some other objective 
more valuable for our revolutionary 
agitation. And so on with reference to 
all the questions as to precedents and 
conventionalities inside the house. 

He suggested that communist 
candidates only had allegiance to the 
principles of communism and _ the 
movement now organised in the Third 
International. Our ethic and morality 
had to be drawn from our fundamental 
principles of communism. In 
reference to action inside the House of 
Commons, our policy all the time was 
a critical, destructive one, exposing 
the fraudulent character of our modern 
parliamentary democracy - which was 
not a free institution at all, but was an 
institution controlled by high finance. 

That being so, he suggested that it 
was the business of the Communist 


Bell for the Joint Provisional 
Committee and this is how the 
official account of the congress 
reported his speech. 

William Sarsfield 


Notes 


1. The meeting was convened under the banner of 
the Communist Unity Convention and only later 
became known as the 1st Congress of the CPGB. 
2. There is a useful discussion of this in Jack Conrad’s 
In the enemy camp (November Publications, 1993). 
3. Weekly Worker March 20. 

4. AY Badayev’s Bolsheviks in the tsarist duma 

is a useful book on this principled electoral 

work that Lenin placed so much emphasis on. 
(Although, ironically, the Socialist Workers Party 
- who reprinted Badayev’s book in 1987 - appears 
not to have read the thing, judging from its 
warmed over Labourism in the Socialist Alliance 
initiative of yesteryear and the organisation’s 
current manifestation as semi-Bakuninist demo- 
fetishists. See, for example, Weekly Worker 
August 13 2015.) 


Party inside the House of Commons, 
in order to liberate the minds of 
the masses with regard to capitalist 
fetishes, critically to examine every 
situation that arose, and to criticise 
the points of view put forward by our 
opponents, whether bourgeois, semi- 
radical or anything else, and generally 
speaking help to focus the attention 
of the working class upon the vital 
interests so far as the communist 
agitation was concerned. 

As to the clause, “In all cases such 
representatives must be considered as 
holding a mandate from the party, and 
not from the particular constituency 
for which they happen to sit”, those 
of us who had been identified with 
the political labour movement for any 
length of time knew the hackneyed 
phrase used by the politicians of all 
shades of opinion, that, once they 
went inside the House of Commons, 
they ceased to have any connection 
with their particular organisation 
and represented the interests of all 
sections of the community. This was 
a pretence: it was impossible - and 
this was the inherent weakness of the 
parliamentary constituency - for any 
representative to express the desires 
and wills of all the conflicting class 
elements that made up a constituency. 

By this resolution we sought to 
make it emphatic that the candidate 
sent up by the Communist Party would 
contest his seat under the surveillance 
of the Communist Party executive, and 
would go to the House of Commons 
with a mandate from the party - that 
he would not draw his mandate from 
the constituency. This was the point 
of view sought to be brought out in 
the resolution - that we must have 
discipline to the communist executive 
from all members, whether outside or 
inside the House of Commons. 


Resolution on 
parliamentary 
work 


The Communist Party repudiates 
the reformist view that a social 
revolution can be achieved by the 
ordinary methods of parliamentary 
democracy, but regards 
parliamentary and electoral action 
generally as providing a valuable 
means of propaganda and agitation 
towards the revolution. The tactics 
to be employed by representatives 
of the party elected to parliament 
or local bodies must he laid down 
by the party itself according to the 
national or local circumstances. In 
all cases such representatives must 
be considered as holding a mandate 
from the party, and not from the 
particular constituency for which 
they happen to sit @ 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


H Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
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Trump -a 
disaster 


from start to 
finish 


Coronavirus and the political organism 


There is now a hole where a superpower used to be, writes Daniel Lazare 





e all know what happens 
when Covid-19 invades a 
human organism. Fever sets 


in, along with coughing, shortness of 
breath, muscle pain, loss of a sense 
of smell and, in the worst cases, 
pneumonia, leading to multi-organ 
failure. 

But what happens when 
coronavirus invades a_ political 
organism? The answer is similar, as 
we are beginning to learn here in the 
United States: fever, economic pain 
and organ failure as well! While a few 
countries have reacted so vigorously 
that the vague outlines of a recovery 
are now visible through the fog, 
others - most notably the US - are ona 
different trajectory. Their response to 
the crisis has been so inconsistent and 
ineffectual that they are in danger of 
succumbing to the virus like a patient 
on a respirator. 

In his excellent article, Mohsen 
Shahmanesh described what is needed 
for nations to turn the corner on the 
pandemic. One is “a unified command 
structure directing policy that speaks 
with one voice and provides accurate 
information to the public, as it 
becomes available. Here the unity of 
the message is the key.” A second is 
“a population that believes and trusts 
the message”. He added: “Both are 
vital in order to achieve compliance” 
(‘Coronavirus and capitalism’ Weekly 
Worker April 15). 

Yet in both cases the United States 
comes up short. Instead of a single 
authority providing accurate updates 
at the top, it has Donald Trump 
taunting reporters at daily press 
conferences, quarrelling with medical 
experts and putting out misleading 
information about medications like 
hydroxychloroquine. 

As for “a population that believes 
and trusts”, it has a growing number 
of people who pride themselves on 
distrusting whatever officials have to 
say. Mini-rebellions have thus broken 
out in Lansing, Michigan, and other 
state capitals, in which protestors 
block traffic with their pickup trucks 
and oversized SUVs and descend 
on government office buildings 
waving AR-15 assault rifles, the Stars 
and Stripes, and ubiquitous 1775 
revolutionary banners showing a 
coiled snake with the slogan, “Don’t 
tread on me”. 

It is a symbolic language that 
leaves foreigners confused and 
perplexed, but which Americans 
understand instantly. The SUVs stand 
for the lavish energy consumption 
that Americans see as their birthright, 
the AR-15s represent the second 
amendment’s claim that the right to 
bear arms is the ultimate protection 
against tyrannical government, while 
the American flags signify national 
belligerence. As for the coiled snakes, 
they represent anti-government 
individualism - the belief that all 
good patriots should view political 
authority with the deepest suspicion 
and demand that it stay out of their 
private lives as much as possible. 

Protestors are thus nationalists 


distancing, and therefore believe that 
patriots should rise in revolt, just as 
they did against George III. That does 
not mean they should rise in revolt 
against America itself, since the word 
is still synonymous with freedom and 
independence. Rather, they should 
rise in defence of an America in which 
the right to rebel is constitutionally 
enjoined. 

To be a good American is thus to 
wave military-grade weaponry against 
‘big gum’mint’ and its message to 
stay indoors. It is an attitude that 
comics love to satirise on late-night 
TV, but one with more constitutional 
substance than liberals like to think. 
It is a right that Trump also views 
as constitutionally rooted, which is 
why he tweeted - all in capital letters 
- in favour of the protests: “Liberate 
Michigan,” he declared. “Liberate 
Minnesota!” With regard to a state 
in which Democrats are struggling 
to pass a watered-down gun-control 
measure, he added, “Liberate 
Virginia, and save your great 2nd 
amendment. It is under siege!’ Trump 
favours staying indoors - except that 
he also favours going outdoors to 
rebel against a lockdown that must be 
tyrannical, because his government 
has imposed it. 

One would have to go back to 17th 
and 18th century Anglo-American 
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republican thought to figure out how 
such strange attitudes arose. But, 
centuries later, there is no doubt as 
to the effect. It is paralysing, which 
is why the US has gone from having 
one Covid-19 case to 800,000 in just 
three months and why Trump is now 
talking about a return to work, even 
though the result would likely be a 
second wave of infections that could 
be even worse. 


Falling flat 


So, to turn Shahmanesh’s dictum 
around, what happens when a country 
lacks both “a unified command 
structure” and “a population that 
believes and trusts” - due not only 
to incompetent leadership, but to 
constitutional principles that are pre- 
modern and undemocratic? 

The answer is that it does not fall 
behind; rather, it falls flat - period. 
As other countries make tentative 
plans for an economic comeback, 
the United States can barely struggle 
to its feet, thanks to a public-health 
threat it cannot combat. 

This is increasingly clear, as the 
corona pandemic ushers in a tidal wave 
of political change. The European 
Union is under growing strain, as 
member-states hoard ventilators, face 
masks and other equipment. Energy 
exporters who once made the world 
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tremble by threatening to withhold 
supplies are now broke, as oil prices 
plunge into negative territory. 

But the most important change 
involves the US - the former hegemon 
whose international profile is rapidly 
sinking, as it goes ‘missing in action’ 
in the international struggle against 
coronavirus. Whatever the World 
Health Organisation’s shortcomings, 
Lancet editor Richard Horton was 
absolutely right in calling Trump’s 
decision to defund the WHO “a crime 
against humanity’’. Indeed, it was more 
- an indication that the US has given 
up all claims to global leadership in 
the midst of the pandemic and that its 
slogan is now Sauve qui peut - every 
man for himself. Trump’s decision to 
cut off all immigration, announced 
without explanation in a late-night 
tweet, is indicative not only of an erratic 
presidential style, but of the speed with 
which the drawbridges are going up. 
The more the US gives up the struggle 
against Covid-19, the more it withdraws 
into autarky and isolationism. 

Domestically, Trump has been a 
disaster from start to finish, issuing 
meaningless bromides that everything 
will work out - “It’s one person 
coming in from China, and we have it 
under control,” he said on January 22. 
“It’s going to be just fine.” And then 
he did nothing for weeks, as the virus 


raced through the population. The 
immigration ban, the China-baiting 
and the encouragement to rebels out 
in the hinterland are all indications of 
a style that is growing more erratic 
rather than less. 

The system is increasingly erratic 
as well. America is not only at war 
with the world, but with itself. The 
problem is not just Congress and the 
presidency, which have been in a non- 
shooting war since the 1990s. It is also 
50 states with their own gridlocked, 
tripartite governments and, below 
that, myriad local governments - 
some 90,000 in all! - which are so 
autonomous and jealous of their 
ancient freedoms that their slogan 
might be Sauve qui peut too. 

Getting this vast array to cooperate 
on Covid-19 is like herding a vast 
multitude of cats. Confusion reigns, 
rules fluctuate from district to district, 
while five rural states have not shut 
down at all for reasons no-one else 
can fathom. 

The virus thus continues to 
advance. If Trump goes through with 
his ‘back to work’ plans, the upshot 
might not only be more infections, 
but a renewed economic shutdown. 
Americans will be left even more 
dazed and demoralised, while the 
country lags ever further behind 
its economic rivals. A pre-modern 
political structure will impinge 
not only on public health, but on 
economic competitiveness. America’s 
front-runner status will vanish. 

Not that this should come as a 
surprise. After all, species rise and 
fall, as circumstances change, and, 
if Covid-19 is rapidly altering the 
political environment, then we can 
expect it to alter the political line-up. 
Some countries will advance, and 
others will fall behind. Instead of the 
‘unipolar moment’ that began with the 
fall of the Berlin Wall, we can perhaps 
look forward to something more 
complex, in which China, Russia, 
Germany, etc all jostle for control. 

But one thing is clear: America’s 
position in the front ranks will 
become increasingly tenuous. The 
“volcanic eruption of American 
imperialism” that Trotsky foresaw in 
1940 has played itself out. There is a 
hole where a superpower used to be 
- which means that the struggle for 
power will be all the more tumultuous, 
once Covid-19 starts to abate @ 


Notes 


1. A 2017 ‘census of governments’ is available 
at census. gov/data/tables/2017/econ/gus/2017- 
governments.html. 
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